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IMPORTANT: Owing to the drastic restriction of 
the paper supply, ‘‘ The New Statesman” will in future 
only be obtainable by those who subscribe directly to 
this office or place a regular order with a newsagent. 





‘ , y ITH a celerity never before approached on the 
West front, the Germans have this week 
switched the limelight off the Amiens battle- 
field and launched another first-class offensive between 
Givenchy and Messines. At the time of writing 
Armentiéres has fallen, but the further developments 
of the push are still uncertain. We discuss elsewhere 
the light which it seems to throw on the German military 
policy for the present campaigning season. If our 
judgment is correct, the British nation must be prepared 
to see its Army undergo by far the hardest trials that 
have yet befallen it. If so, our public opinion will 
have not only to give the Army all the help that it 
can, but to harden its own moral and stand ready to 
bear more “ black weeks” without flinching. 


* * * 


The Government certainly cannot be congratulated 
on the contribution which they have made towards the 
crisis by their Man-Power Bill. They were confronted 
by a nation and a Parliament both thoroughly roused 
to the military danger and the need for men, and loth 
to view any sort of man-power proposal with a critical 
eye. They have simply forced the most unwilling of 
us to be critical by the sheer crudity and wantonness 
of their proposals. Apart from the Irish mischief, 
the Bill is a bad one both in form and substance. 
Clause 4 is really an outrage. The Government in their 


speeches put forward the view, which most of us share, 





that the Tribunal system is far from perfect; that it 
needs to be supplemented in some directions, docked 
in others, corrected in others, if we are to get more 
of the right recruits and fewer of the wrong ones. So 
far, so good; and there was not the slightest reason 
why Sir Auckland Geddes should not specify the 
desired changes on paper and get them enacted by 
Parliament, as the system which they would change 
has been. Instead of that Clause 4, carrying to the 
limit of absurdity the method inaugurated by the 
Defence of the Realm Act, simply empowers the Govern- 
ment by Orders in Council to make whatever changes 
it pleases. They (that is, of course, the Ministry of 
National Service) can in this way alter the composition, 
the powers, the jurisdiction of Tribunals; can invent 
any substitutes for them that they like; can modify at 
their own will the terms on which any exemptions can 
be applied for, appealed, granted, refused, or with- 
drawn; in short, can override at their absolute discre- 
tion all or any of the safeguards systematically designed 
by Parliament in the previous Military Service Acts, 
which, it is expressly laid down, are to be abrogated 
at whatever point the Orders in Council may conflict 
with them. We doubt whether a “blank cheque” 
up to so large an amount was ever asked for by a 
Government Department in our history before; and 
the Recruiting Department, whose inefficiency has been 
a byword, is certainly about the last for which such a 
claim could be justified. Clause 4 is apparently to be 
discussed in Committee on Monday, and it ought to 
be thoroughly amended. 


* * * 


We refer elsewhere to the reckless proposal which the 
Government has evolved for the extension of conscrip- 
tion to Ireland. An Irish correspondent writes :— 
The country had been prepared for what one of the 
Irish Members described as a “declaration of war,” 
and only a few hours before the news from Parliament 
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came through, the Irish Hierarchy, acting unitedly, 
characterised the Government’s proposal as “a fatal 
mistake, surpassing the worst blunders of the past four 
years, to furnish a telling plea now for desperate courses.” 
Whoever has the slightest acquaintance with Irish 
conditions will not miss the powerful significance of the 
Bishops’ action. The extremists among the Sinn Feiners 
are no doubt delighted at what they will call an episcopal 
benediction of the revolutionary banner. Nor could 
the Premier have done better for the Sinn Fein cause 
than he did. His dialectical points against Mr. Dillon 
were precisely those which Mr. de Valera has employed 
in all the Irish by-elections. Mr. Lloyd George used the 
late Mr. Redmond’s loyalty to the Allied cause as the 
final excuse for proceeding to a coercion of the Irish 
people. He dwelt upon the way in which the Parlia- 
mentary Party had whittled down the national claim, 
and pointed out that no Home Rule proposal of the 
past had ever deprived the Imperial Parliament of the 
power which it now intended to exercise. Mr. de Valera, 
too, has always argued that the logical conclusion of 
the policy of the Irish Parliamentary Party was con- 
scription. 
% % a 


Nevertheless Mr. Dillon’s case is a good one, especially 
in its relation to the Convention. The Convention was 
advertised by Mr. Lloyd George himself as an offer of 
genuine self-determination to Ireland; a recognition 
of Irish Nationality such as never before had come from 
Great Britain. No country can be said to be in the 
exercise of self-determination when it is liable, without 
reference to its representatives, to be conscribed 
by another country. It transpired during the course 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech that he had not read 
the Report of the Convention’s sub-committee on 
conscription. There is a tendency here to think that 
he adhered to the Anti-Irish diehards at the last 
moment; what had been foreshadowed in the Press 
was an attempt at making conscription contingent 
upon Home Rule. One accepts the explanation of 
panic rather than the explanation put forward by Mr. 
Healy, namely, that the measure in so far as it concerns 
Ireland is a mere mask with which to “ stiletto”’ 
Home Rule. In any event the gravity of the situation 
cannot be over-stated, and while it develops there are 
two points bearing upon Ireland’s attitude of hostility 
which Englishmen—themselves called upon to bear 
terrible sacrifices—should remember. One is that the 
proposal of conscription for Ireland is being made at 
once in all its severity, while in the rest of the United 
Kingdom compulsion was introduced by degrees. The 
second is that all Nationalists, including those who 
retrospectively, as it were, support complete participa- 
tion in the war, must feel (in the light of national 
declarations made with-ever growing vehemence during 
the past three and a-half years) an acceptance of 
conscription to be an intolerable humiliation, stamping 
the Irish for ever as a subject people. 


* * * 


The Japanese are in Vladivostok, and British forces 
have landed with the object of guarding the British 
Consulate. We are assured that nothing more than 
local action for local purposes has thus far been under- 


taken. All sorts of stories about the equipment and 
activity of German and Austrian prisoners in Siberia are 
in circulation ; these should be taken with reserve, as 
the subject is one which affords an obvious and easy 
opening for sensational exaggeration. The important 
facts to note are: (1) that the Germans are continuing 
their aggression against Russia and demanding the 
disarmament} of the Baltic Fleet, and (2) that M. 
Lenin has been making a speech in which he was equally 
emphatic about the need for frustrating the Germans 
on the West and the Japanese on the East. 


* * * 


Sir Edward Holden turned round the meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce on the subject of 
the great bank fusions, and induced these commercial 
men to express a guarded approval of the amalgamations 
which have already put 85 per cent.—say 1,000 millions 
sterling—of all the nation’s liquid capital in the hands 
of eight bank managers. Nevertheless, the prospect of 
a virtual monopoly in banking is exciting serious 
apprehension, not only in business but also in official 
circles. It is not, as the simple traders imagine, merely 
a question of monopolising the control of advances, but 
one of putting at the mercy of half-a-dozen corporate 
profiteers the whole business of keeping a _ million 
current accounts, and therefore of taxing, and otherwise 
affecting, from motives of private gain, the development 
of the system of payment by cheque, which has become 
the real currency of the nation. Lord Colwyn’s Com- 
mittee, from which the Government hoped to find a 
remedy for the threatened monopoly, shrinks, it is said, 
from proposing one, and is now expected to present only 
a sedative report. But additional and more startling 
fusions of interest among the great banks are reported 
to be in prospect, which will probably, for the moment, 
not take the outward form of amalgamation and may 
not even be publicly avowed, but which will, it is 
rumoured, substantially complete the monopoly in 
effect, almost before the ink on Lord Colwyn’s signature 
is dry. 

% Be ae 


A well-informed correspondent writes :—*‘* Among the 
numerous other projects likely to be wrecked by the 
overwhelming of the Fifth Army is that of a Ministry 
of Health this year. What with the Man-Power Bill 
and the Irish Government Bill, the Budget measures 
and the Education Bill, the chance that Mr. Bonar Law 
will find time, in the virtual paralysis to which the 
House of Commons has allowed itself to be reduced, for 
anything so controversial as preventing unnecessary 
illness and premature death, becomes more and more 
faint. The War Cabinet has no time to think, and Mr. 
George won't allow any of the departmental Ministers 
to decide, individually or collectively, on any subjects 
of importance relating to their own offices, without his 
prior approval. The result is that the block on the 
line caused by war emergencies stops also peace business. 
Lord Milner toils like a Prussian bureaucrat, but what 
is lacking is the power of authoritative decision. Mean- 
while the House of Commons, for want of a committee 
to arrange the day by day business to be done, sits only 
about a dozen days a month, and yet can find no time 
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for the most urgent measures. It is whispered that the 
same paralysis of will in the ‘Higher Command’ is 
responsible for the extraordinary contents of the 
Man-Power Bill. There is such a thing as riding for 
a fall.” 


* * »*” 


This week the Canadian Parliament, on Sir Robert 
Borden’s suggestion, expressed to the Home Govern- 
ment its desire that no more hereditary honours 
should be bestowed in Canada. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
added that he himself, if he could do so without offence 
to the Crown, would gladly throw his title upon a 
bonfire. Judging from the many and violent ex- 
pressions of opinion on this subject that we have seen 
from Australians, it would not be surprising if the 
other Dominions followed Canada’s lead. The mass 
of their citizens are hostile to the kind of snobbery 
that finds satisfaction in the acquisition or adoration 
of titles, and they do not want their social and political 
affairs complicated by the introduction of hereditary 
aristocracies which they escaped from when they left 
the Old World. Their objection would stand even if 
they had a certainty that only the worthiest and ablest 
of their fellows would be marked out for these nominal 
distinctions, and that these would beget a posterity 
like unto themselves. But they have no such cer- 
tainty: in fact, they fear, and have every reason to 


fear, the worst. 
OK ad oe 


The attention of Members of Parliament should be 
called to one more furtive attempt on the part of the 
authorities to introduce the thin end of the State 
Regulation wedge. Under Regulation 40D (Defence 
of the Realm Act), issued in the latter part of last month, 
women suffering from venereal disease are forbidden 
to have intercourse with members of the forces or to 
solicit them. It is difficult to visualise the operation 
of this entirely one-sided enactment—for there is no 
suggestion of interfering with the liberty of men with 
venereal disease. For how often will it be possible to 
obtain legal evidence that a particular woman has 
had relations with, or infected, a particular man, save 
for the man’s own statement; and if that is to be 
taken at its face value the door is obviously open to 
blackmail. As for soliciting, it is already a legal offence. 
But the most dangerous clause in the regulation is that 
which says that: “A woman charged with an offence 
under this regulation shall, if she so requires, be remanded 
for a period (not less than a week) for the purpose of 
such medical examination as may be requisite for 
ascertaining whether she is so suffering from such a 
disease as aforesaid.” The plain deduction from this 
is that the onus of proof lies with the woman, who will 
be assumed to be infected unless she exercises her 
“right” of being medically examined. The most 
distressing thing about the perpetual controversies 
into which we are forced on this subject is that the 
fight against the C.D. Acts was openly fought and 
openly won years ago, and that we are now in the 
hands of a generation of (often well-meaning) igno- 
ramuses who not only do not realise the nature of 
what they are doing, but are unaware that where medical 
examination has been introduced it has been quite 
inefficacious as a check against the spread of disease. 





THE BLUNDER 


“One does not want to propose anything to raise controversy 
and trouble, when, Heaven knows, we have as much trouble as we 
can possibly deal with.’—Mr. Luoyp Grorce, April 9th. 


“* Conscription cannot apply to me. Every grown-up member of 
my family has served. I have lost one son, antler has been 
wounded, a third is at this moment in hospital in France, a brother- 
in-law has been killed, a nephew-in-law is a prisoner in Germany, 
and a brother of mine is serving in the Irish Guards. Therefore, 
I am able to speak with some earnestness and solemnity when I 
tell the right honourable gentleman, the Prime Minister, that he is 
heading, absolutely heading, for disaster if he attempts to apply 
Conscription to Ireland. There is not an Irishman worthy oF his 
salt who will not resist it. It would take three Army 
Corps in Ireland to get one Army Corps out of it.’—CAPTatIn 
SHEeenan, M.P., April 9th. 


HE Man-Power Bill has been introduced. Its 
proposals are many, various, and for the most 
part contentious. None of us, as Mr. Asquith 
said, desires to apply any other criterion than the 

national interest; each proposal must be judged on 
its merits. But the dangers of the ruthless and indis- 
criminate application of the comb, of the uneconomic 
use of elderly and unfit men, of the withdrawal of the 
subject’s protection against the machine, are such that 
the most careful scrutiny on the part of Parliament is 
essential. It is impossible, however, at the moment 
to concentrate the attention they deserve upon the 
Government’s main proposals, for they have been com- 
pletely overshadowed by the proposal that has been tacked 
on to them: the proposal to enforce in Ireland the con- 
scription from which two years ago Ireland was 
deliberately, and after long consideration, exempted. 
This proposal aroused a tremendous storm in the House ; 
and it has united Nationalist Ireland as it has not been 
united for years. 

The Irish are solid — conscription imposed upon 
them by a British Parliament. Englishmen may think 
that they ought not to be. They may feel it cruelly 
unfair that Ireland should be allowed to go her own way, 
whilst we are fighting a war for Europe and for civilisa- 
tion. They may even, in their desire to use Ireland's 
full resources, conjure themselves into the belief, or at 
least the hope, that things are not what they seem, that 
the Irish are only craving for the strong hand, that 
once they begin to be conscribed they will come cheer- 
fully. Such regrets and such hopes are irrelevant ; 
as irrelevant as the wish, sometimes expressed by those 
who are tired with Ireland’s refusal to fit in with their 
systems, that Ireland could be sunk to the bottom of 
the Atlantic. We may even, if we care to, dismiss the 
disputed question as to our moral right to conscribe 
Irishmen, and the relation of our Irish policy to our 
proclaimed policy elsewhere. Treating the matter on 
the plainest basis of expediency, what British Govern- 
ments have had to consider during the war has been 
the practical possibility of getting the Irish to accept 
conscription quietly and of raising a substantial number 
of conscript troops there: the risks, physical and 
moral, in Ireland, in Great Britain, in the Colonies, 
in America, attendant on any attempt to enforce 
conscription upon a population which resists. Mr. 
Asquith’s Government decided that the risks were too 
great to be encountered. If they were right, those 
risks have greatly increased since then, largely owing 
to the very admission then made of Ireland's claim to 
ee treatment. In our opinion, no one but an 
obstinate partisan, blinded by his prepossessions, could 
fail to understand those risks ; and no one but a political 
adventurer, living from hand to mouth, would care to 
incur them having once understood them. 

We print above an extract from the speech made on 
Tuesday by Captain Sheehan. We do not print it as 
the utterance of a leader of opinion, or as a reminder of 
the fact, frequently forgotten, that although Ireland’s 
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sacrifices are incommensurate with ours, scores of 
thousands of Nationalists have been willing to forgo 
the chance of bargaining with England and have 
thrown themselves into a struggle which they have 
felt to transcend everything else. What we print is 
an illustration of what we may expect. The attitude 
of Captain Sheehan is the attitude of other Nationalists 
in the Army ; it would have been the attitude of those, 
who include two of the most brilliant and lovable of 
Irish leaders, who have died at the Front. There are 
men so obtuse that, faced with a man who is willing to 
join the British Army and die himself, and yet passion- 
ately protests against the conscription of Irishmen by 
England, they will go so far as to comfort themselves with 
the reflection that Irishmen are such bluffers that they 
will even hypocritically lay down their lives. The fact 
is that, whether we like it or not, and whether it suits 
our convenience or not, this people thinks of itself as 
one nation and of us as another nation, and it is in the 
light of that conception that it envisages all our acts. 

roughout the war we have suffered through mistakes 
arising directly from a refusal to look at Irish affairs as 
they are, mistakes which might have been avoided and 
against which the British Government was warned. It 
was foreseeable, and it was foreseen, that the indefinite 
shelving of Home Rule would weaken Mr. Redmond 
and lead to a widespread growth of the view that 
Ireland had been once more “ sold.’’ It was foreseeable, 
and it was foreseen, that the attitude of the War Office 
towards recruiting in Ireland would inevitably breed 
bitterness and damp the ardour with which at one time 
Irishmen were joining the Colours. It was foreseeable 
and it was foreseen, that the execution, in cold blood, 
of the leaders of the Easter Week rising—however mad 
their attempt may have been, whatever their legal guilt, 
whatever the indignation against them—would lead to 
their canonisation and enormously stimulate Sinn Fein. 
And it was above all evident that the whole of Nation- 
alist Ireland would be solid against the endeavour of a 
British Government to force Irishmen into the Army. 
Their contention has been, is, and, in view of their 
opinions about Ireland’s status, must be, that Ireland 
should only be placed under conscription by Ireland’s 
will. Their implication has been that that will would 
certainly not come into existence before an Irish 
Parliament. 


“We will leave the Irish Question better than we 
found it,” said Sir Horace Plunkett some time ago of 
the work of the Convention. He had every justification 
for his belief ; but he reckoned without one factor. At 
the very moment when the Report of the Convention 
was expected, and we were all hoping to measure the 
advance that had been made towards reconciling the 
two countries and the two parties, Mr. Lloyd George, 
confessedly without having considered the Convention’s 
views or inquired what the members of the Convention 
had to say about conscription, comes down to the 
House and coolly fires his long-range gun. The results 
were instantaneous. The Nationalist Party has gone 
violently into opposition ; from the Bishops downwards 
every section of Nationalists in Ireland is unanimous in 
execration ; the Orange Press, incensed by the promise 
of a “ just” Home Rule settlement (which the Cabinet 
seems suddenly to have found quite an easy thing to 
construct) is almost as angry; and reflective men in 
this country see an abyss yawning before thera. Either 
this proposal will pass, or it! will be abandoned or 
defeated. If it passes, the utmost that those who 
realise the all-importance of the war can do is cling to 
hopes, for which there is little visible justification, 
that it will not lead to a bitter struggle in Ireland which 
will not only not strengthen the Army but will lead, 
m proportion to its bitterness, to violent conflicts of 
opinion here and elsewhere. If it is dropped or defeated 
the Government will have to go with it. That is not 


an event which we can contemplate lightly ; it is bound 
to lead to domestic controversy at one of the darkest 
periods of the whole war, and a new Government Is 
not in sight. But if the Irish opposition hardens, we 
cannot but feel that the fall of the Cabinet will be the 
lesser of two evils. 


THE GERMAN MILITARY OBJECT 
TT": Germans remain very active in the West, 


and, as we anticipated last week, have broken 

out in anew place. They attacked on Tuesday, 
south of Armentiéres, a piece of the British front held 
by three divisions. The centre one of these was the 
Portuguese, whose presence in the British line was well 
understood to be something of a challenge to the enemy. 
The force employed for the attack was, it is believed, 
eight German divisions ; and at the end of the day they 
had torn out of our territory a semicircular salient with 
a maximum depth of over three miles. On Wednesday 
a similar attack was delivered north of Armentiéres on 
a front extending over the Belgian border to Messines. 
A corresponding, though much smaller, salient was torn 
out; and between these two German excrescences the 
ruined town of Armentiéres and the region immediately 
round it were left as a costly and uncomfortable salient 
for us to hold. Its evacuation, therefore, did not come 
as a surprise; and one .may add that its intrinsic 
importance was slight. 

Why did the Germans start the new enterprise ? 
Because the solidity of the British line north of the 
Somme and the advent of French reinforcements south 
of it were discouraging the continuance of the battle for 
Amiens. Why did they choose the Armentiéres region ? 
Partly because of the Portuguese; partly because the 
La Bassée-Aubers bastion in the old German line (the 
only one not stormed last year) was a good starting- 
point; and partly, perhaps, to push us further away 
from Lille and Roubaix. What is their general object 
here? Not, in the first instance, to “ break through ” ; 
for which this region is much less suited than that further 
south. Rather it seems to be to exhaust the British 
Army, to harry, shatter and bleed white its divisions 
by hurling the superior numbers of the German reserve 
against them, and so to prepare the way for a culmin- 
ating stroke against the Allied front as a whole. 

In its current outlook on the war the mistakes to 
which our public is perhaps most addicted are two. One 
is to regard the German effort as a matter of a few weeks. 
The other is to suppose that in operations like the 
present the attackers necessarily lose more men than the 
defenders. It is true that the Germans have begun 
early this year and have moved fast. But it is not their 
way to stake everything on the chance of immediate 
victory. They put all the age they can into their 
initial blow, but behind it, if its success is only partial, 
they have always a policy @ longue haleine. They will 
have reckoned that (apart from the course of the fighting 
itself) the relative resources of the two sides will undergo 
no serious change during 1918 save the advent of 
Americans, and that the effect of the latter within the 
present campaigning-season could not be much felt, 
if at all, till the very end. For five months (and probably 
six) every lessening of British or French strength by 
battle would mean substantially the same lessening of 
Allied strength. The Alliance has done a little to defeat 
the reckoning by its plan for brigading American units 
with British and French—a plan which will make many 
of them useful a whole season earlier. But in the main 
(like most German war-calculations) it remains sound, and 
the threat against our man-power has to be seriously met. 

The assumption that the German losses in the fighting 
since March 21st have been heavier than those of the 
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Allies, rests on little that can be called evidence and 
nothing that resembles proof. There is no ground for 
thinking that they were likely to be because the Germans 
were attacking. For the last two years at least on 
the Western front, it has been normal for the attacking 
side, if properly handled, to lose less than the defenders. 
One should direct one’s mind not merely to what goes 
on while the stormers are capturing a position (when 
their loss is naturally the higher), but to what happens 
before and after that phase (when it is the defenders 
who, as naturally, lose the most). Other things being 
equal, it is always a great advantage to be on the 
offensive. It means that you choose where you shall 
fight, and fight where you have arranged to have a 
large local superiority in guns, men, supplies, and 
prepared transport facilities. How little the public 
appreciate this may be seen from the relish with which 
they receive official statements to the effect that the 
number of German divisions used in a battle is very 
large, and vastly larger than that used by the Allies. 
If ““used” meant “used up,” there would be some 
cause for congratulation; but all experience argues 
that, where two very unequal forces contend together, 
it is commonly the smaller which gets used up. We 
never heard it made a reproof against Rodney or Nelson 
that by their manceuvring they brought the broadsides 
of a dozen successive British men-of-war to bear on 
single vessels of the enemy. No doubt they “ used” 
their ships more than the enemy did; but these ships 
remained afloat and battle-worthy, while the enemy's 
went to the bottom. If the Germans, in spite of having 
hardly any numerical superiority on the Western front 
as a whole, have been able to secure in this year’s battles 
such superiorities as 8: 1 or 5 : 2 on the fronts of attack, 
and often much greater ones in subsequent fighting, 
they have simply pursued the method of all generalship, 
which is to obtain such local superiorities at the points 
where decisions are sought that the enemy is crushed 
beneath the inequality. 

If this is realised, we shal] get a fairer idea of what 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff are after. They hope, 
by retaining the initiative and continuing to fight us 
on their terms, to pile up a series of defeats and losses for 
the British Army in France, which would end by 
stamping it out of existence. They are not pinned 
rigidly to any one local object; their much likelier 
method (which is Moltke’s) is to develop successes 
while they succeed, and rapidly shift the battleground 
when the Allies have countered a particular menace. 
On the other hand, they may very probably pin them- 
selves to the British Army, just as two years ago they 
pinned themselves to the French. Their motive for 
concentrating against one of their enemies, instead of 
spreading themselves over both, is that since French 
and British can only to a limited extent repair one 
another’s losses, the cumulative effect of losses confined 
to one or other of them would more speedily reach 
crushing-point than if they were divided between the 
two. Both the appointment of General Foch “ to 
co-ordinate strategy,” and the decision to brigade 
American troops with the British and French, are 
Allied attempts to counter this policy; and both of 
them, in the circumstances of the particular case, stand 
to relieve primarily the strain on the British Army. 

One reason why the Germans have made the British 
Army their victim rather than the French is, presumably, 
that it showed itself last year more disposed to the 
offensive. For a counter-offensive is what they have 
most to fear. A successful one on a sufficient scale 
would give us back the initiative and confound the 
German calculations. It remains to be seen whether 
General Foch will have the authority as well as the 
resources to carry one out. Meantime on the British 


side certain facts and needs must be faced. One of 
them is the need for more soldiers, with which Parlia- 





ment and the Government are now concerned. Another 
is the need for applying to British generals the methods 
current in the French and German Armies and in the 
British Navy. The last thing that we wish to do is to 
undermine confidence in the British Command. But 
the condition of retaining and fortifying that confidence 
is the removal of generals who have failed. Already 
we notice that Colonel Repington, that confirmed 
champion of the old military caste, has sprung to the 
defence of General Gough in the Morning Post. Of his 
argument it is perhaps sufficient to notice that it rests 
on @ numerical estimate of General von Hutier’s attack- 
‘ng force which is fantastically inconsistent with all 
the information that has flowed directly or indirectly 
from our highest official sources. It is more pertinent 
to observe that, had General Gough been an officer in 
the French or the German Army, it is inconceivable 
that he would have been in command at all, after what 
occurred last year in Flanders. The unswerving prac- 
tice in both those Armies, as in our Navy, is that where 
conspicuous or repeated disasters occur under an 
officer’s command, that officer is not employed again 
in a similar position, however plausible the case which 
he or his friends can make out for him. It is admittedly 
a very hard rule—infinitely harder than that applied 
to the criminal in a British dock, who is given the 
benefit of every doubt. It may sometimes destroy 
the career of a brilliant man. But it is accepted, and 
cheerfully accepted, by those to whom it applies, 
because it is well understood that war can be won on 
no other terms. It has not been similarly in vogue in 
the British Army during this war—at least, not in its 
higher Commands, That is certainly one of the most 
obvious features now differentiating us from the French 
and the Germans, and conceivably the most damaging 
to our military fortunes. 


ON THE NECESSITY OF 
REPEATING ONESELF 


E heard a famous journalist confessing a short 
time ago that, as the war goes on, he feels 
ashamed of the way in which he finds himself 

saying the same thing day after day. It is not that there 
are not plenty of other things about which to write. There 
are at least eighty-four subjects on which he would rather 
discourse than on “ Prussian militarism.’ His only interest 
in Prussian militarism is to see that it is buried, like a 
heap of garden refuse, in a deep pit, so that he need never 
have to refer to it again. At the same time, until it has 
been finally buried it is not possible to stop talking about it. 
Neither Prussian militarism nor any other evil disappears 
through having the truth told about it once. Telling the 
truth is the first step ; but going on telling the truth is the 
second step, and the third, and the fourth, and the fifth... 
and the ten-thousandth . . . and the millionth . . . and the 
nth. When one is young, one cherishes the illusion that 
the truth only needs to be told perfectly once in order to 
become irresistible. One even flatters oneself, perhaps, 
with the vision and hope of one day proclaiming the truth 
oneself in so convincing a form that the race of men will 
straightway accept it and live happily ever afterwards. 
We knew a boy whose ambition it was—for a year perhaps, 
for a month, at least for a week—to write a poetic play that 
would persuade men once and for all that Christ was the 
Son of God. He did not pause to reflect that, after all the 
Four Gospels and Paul the Apostle, and the saints of the 
Middle Ages and Thomas Aquinas and Dante and John 
Knox and Pascal and the Plymouth Brethren and Frances 
Ridley Havergal and the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
not among them been able to settle the matter so far as 
Huxley, to say nothing of the Sea-Dyaks of Borneo, was 
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concerned. Other boys have experienced similar false 
dawns of hope in regard to Socialism, the freedom of their 
country, the emancipation of women, the spread of the 
reputation of a favourite author, the brightening of the 
lives of Methodists, the revival of beauty in the streets of 
modern cities. Most of us pass through an Odyssey of 
ideals, concerning all of which, whether large or little, we 
were certain at the time of at least one thing—their all but 
immediate achievability. How important it seemed to 
geta letter about whatever one had at heart into the papers— 
into any paper—in those days! The argument on behalf 
of one’s ideal, one told oneself, had but to appear in print 
in order that the blind might see and the muddle-headed 
never be able to misunderstand again. One penned one’s 
“letter to the editor ” in the belief that, if it were printed, 
it would make an enormous difference to the event. How 
passionate was one’s faith! How absurd one’s egotism ! 
Whatever happened to one’s faith, however, it was not long 
till one’s egotism had a fall. One discovered that, though 
one might find a way of becoming a servant of the truth, 
one was assuredly not going to become its lord and master. 
One’s arguments, even when they were printed, caused no 
great revolution of thought in a world that had weathered 
the passionate eloquence of Shelley and Mazzini. One 
succeeded, perhaps, in irritating a retired clergyman. That 
was all. The sun rose and set. It set and rose. The 
truth, no doubt, was mighty and would prevail. But it 
didn’t. 

It is said to be a common experience for those who are 
shocked by the discovery that the world cannot be at once 
remade by the enthusiastic conversation of undergraduates 
to lapse into a general and cynical indifference. We doubt, 
however, whether it is nearly so common an experience as 
is sometimes supposed. When we hear an elderly Conser- 
vative boasting with a man-of-the-world smile that he, too, 
was a Socialist at the University, we suspect him, as a rule, 
of never having been deeper in Socialism than vanity or 
the love of company could take him. We do not mean that 
it is not possible, and even desirable, for men to change their 
beliefs as they grow older. But we doubt whether it is the 
rule for the sincere boy to develop into the cynical man. 
In an immense number of cases, all that happens is that 
the man’s sincerity becomes modest and content with small 
mercies. His realisation of the fact that he cannot have 
the sun out of Heaven is so acute that he becomes shy even 
of asking for a match. There is also, however, an immense 
number of men who refuse to be disheartened by the 
apparent ineffectualness of their maiden speeches and 
endeavours. They resign themselves to the knowledge 
that the processes of nature are slow, but they look on this 
as an argument for patience, not for timidity or idleness. 
If they cannot have Utopia at the first time of asking, this 
does not seem to them a proof that they will not be able to 
get it by the hundredth time. They do not expect the 
world to be transformed by the turn of a conjurer’s wrist, 
as an empty stage is transformed into a garden of flowers. 
They set to work rather in the spirit of ploughmen and 
diggers of the soil. They know that truth is not a crop that 
can be sown broadcast from a sack on any soil with the 
likelihood of a perfect and early harvest. It is a crop, 
indeed, that depends on the soil no less than on the sower. 
How clear this becomes to anyone who reflects how often he 
has told the truth even to himself—has sown it, like a seed 
in his own mind—and how seldom there has, in the popular 
phrase, been anything to show for it. The saint does not 
differ from the sinner chiefly in regard to knowledge of the 
truth. The debauchee can whisper the truisms of virtue 
to himself in the muzz of his dreams as correctly as Con- 
fucius himself. He tells himself that on the morrow he 
will rise up a new man—that he will give up this and that, 
and be as triumphant over his vices as the prodigal son. 
Alas! when the morrow comes, he forgets to repeat the 
truisms to himself at the critical moment. He seems able 


to grasp a moral truth only after having first succumbed 
to temptation. We have heard of a man who, as he raised 
his morning glass of whiskey to his lips, used solemnly to 
announce: ‘To-morrow, damn it, I begin a new life.” 
But are not the drawers in which curates keep their sermons 
full of instances of such things? The truth is, man is an 
animal with a bad memory. He has to keep reminding 
himself of this thing and that in order to remain acquainted 
even with the A BC of virtue. One of the keenest disap- 
pointments in life is that which befalls people who seek 
truth in a book as others seek health in a medicine-bottle. 
They feel that a single draught of Emerson’s Self-reliance 
will infallibly make them better men for ever. It is not till 
later on that they find that Emerson’s Self-reliance or 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-worship can with difficulty make 
one a better man even for a quarter of an hour after one 
has finished reading it. We cannot become virtuous except 
either by natural genius or by practice. There are no 
magic formule that can save us. There are maxims, 
indeed, in great numbers to which we wholeheartedly 
subscribe in moments of apathy. But how many of them 
are there that do not escape out of the window the moment 
we find ourselves distracted by greed or envy or hatred or 
vanity or fear? 

If it is so difficult to remember and act upon truths which 
affect our personal behaviour and the happiness of our 
friends and neighbours, how much more difficult it is to 
remember the great principles that ought to govern our 
conduct in regard to other classes and nations and especially 
in regard to that monster abstraction, humanity! It is 
our daily instinct to escape from the burden of any but 
our own immediate interests. We may be hypnotised for a 
brief space by the phrase of an orator about the necessity 
of making the world safe for democracy. But as the phrase 
echoes more and more faintly into the distance, till hardly 
anything is left of it but the vowels, it seems to be but a 
parody of itself, and there is a devil in us which asks us 
whether in our heart of hearts we are half as much concerned 
about either the world or democracy as about some scheme 
of money-making or of increasing our power. This strange 
devil of doubt and greed has never rested from the beginning 
of the world. If the moralists repeat themselves, it is he 
who must be held responsible. He repeats the same false- 
hood over and over again. It is necessary to answer him 
with the same truth over and over again. The controversy 
may at times seem to those who take part in it to be monoto- 
nous to the point of dulness. But all warfare tends to be 
monotonous to the point of dulness. That is no reason for 
desisting from the argument until falsehood has retired 
from the field. We admit that truth, like falsehood, may 
easily become a bore. Only the occasional trial of new 
methods of attack and surprise can prevent its doing so. 
Still, if a man has nothing with which to fight falsehood 
except clichés, let him lay on with his clichés like a man. 
Even a well-aimed cliché may make an impression on the 
thick skull of a lie. 

On the whole, the most dangerous lie roaming the earth 
at the present moment is the lie of Prussianism, the lie that 
the strong have the right to exploit the weak, the arrogant 
desire (as a British preacher of the Prussian gospel has 
described it) to be great for the sake of being great. In the 
early days of the war it was a lie that no one outside the 
columns of the Morning Post dared utter. Why, the 
baldest old men issuing from the Tory clubs began to babble 
about the rights of small nations and democracy. They 
repeated the catchwords of the hour till they made them 
almost ridiculous. As men have grown accustomed to war, 
however, many of them have ceased to read denunciations 
of Bernhardi and have gradually subsided into the little 
Bernhardis which they themselves had always been by 
nature. One can imagine with what pleasure they read a 
letter by the novelist, Mr. De Vere Stacpoole, the other day, 
in which he morally threw up the case for the Allies and 
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professed himself (though not in so many words) a disciple 
of the Prussian ideal. His letter, which appeared in the 
Morning Post, reached its highest flight in the following 
passage : 

I am going to say once again definitely what I have said several 
times before in the Morning Post and other papers. What has brought 
the Allies to this position is political decadence. Socialism and all 
its infernal allies in thought have broken our initiative, disturbed our 
workers, and perverted the views of our leaders, so that all sorts of fine 
sentiments about democracy, universal brotherhood, and universal 
peace have taken the place, in part, of the passion that has made 
Germany strong, the passion of country, the arrogant desire to be 
great for the sake of being great, and of being strong for the sake of 
destroying one’s enemies—the passion of the male. 


This may be regarded by some as the hysteria of one eccen- 
tric man or one eccentric paper, but we find it reprinted in 
a prominent place in the Evening News, with the editorial 
comment that “many people will agree with the thoughts 
and sentiments expressed in the following letter.” As one 
reads this, one begins to see how necessary it is that President 
Wilson should go on giving us noble truths to repeat, and 
how necessary it is that we should go on repeating them. 
But, perhaps, the most fitting answer to hysterical hot- 
gospellers of the “ passion of the male ” will come from the 
trenches rather than from the moralists. We suggest that 
these gentlemen go to the trenches and inform the soldiers 
that the war should be fought in the “ arrogant desire to be 
great for the sake of being great” and in the “ passion of 
the male.” The only effect of sterile and pinchbeck 
Nietzscheanism of this kind, if it became common, would be 
to throw the Army and even decent men in chairs into the 
arms of Lord Lansdowne and the Pacifists. No, dull 
though it may sound in the ear of a sensationalist, England 
is fighting for the liberty of small nations, to make the 
world safe for democracy, and to defeat those whose victory 
would shut the gates of mercy on mankind. We have 
heard that before, and it is true. If it is not true, then 
this war is the most vile and cynical massacre in human 
history. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


[’ is a truism to say that all institutions are now being 
re-examined by public opinion in a new perspective ; 
the University along with the rest will expect to be 

subjected to scrutiny. No one will question the ordinary 
service which it will continue to render as a place of edu- 
cation and training; we shall always want schoolmasters 
and clergy, physicians and engineers; but Universities 
worthy of the name have always claimed to do more than 
this. They are set apart to serve their fellow-men as a 
corporation of students and thinkers; amid the hustle 
and stress of a busy world, they are left at leisure to discern 
the hidden currents of underlying principle, to abstract 
from the concrete and personal those novel aspects of truth 
which are philosophic and universal. 

We need not pause to consider how far this duty has been 
neglected ; the times are too strenuous for us to waste 
our energies either in eulogy or detraction. This function 
has to be discharged by some group within the body politic, 
and the title University which we employ to indicate the 
group is quite appropriate, for the task can only be fitly 
discharged when the range of studies surveyed by the 
group covers the universal range of human activity. This 
explains why every vigorous University is constantly pro- 
posing to enlarge its borders, to establish new Chairs or 
new Faculties; as the range of human activity extends, 
the University must extend: its members can only survey 
the world at large and reach a sound philosophy when 
they admit newcomers to their fellowship. 

In the upheaval of thought and sentiment which has now 





absorbed the mind of Great Britain, the University should 
be expected to make its special contribution. Every 
problem of reconstruction, from the building of aeroplanes 
to the Whitley Report, carries a universal aspect ; the part 
has to be seen in relation to the whole. The nation has a 
fair right to ask the Universities whether they are really 
engaged in thinking; whether they are prepared to con- 
tribute their specific quota to the common stock. It is a 
great, a self-sacrificing act when a young University teacher 
leaves his books or his laboratory to shoulder a rifle, but 
the elder men who are left behind can only compete with 
those young heroes in patriotic duty if they give their 
minds ; if they help the country to think, to think clearly 
about the manifold perplexities which encompass a dis- 
tracted society. 

Now in one region of activity our English Universities 
have rendered capital service. In chemistry and physics, 
in engineering and in economics, University teachers have 
been used, as everyone admits, to help the Government. 
This assistance has been invaluable for the immediate 
needs of conducting the war; and we can anticipate that 
it will continue in demand after the war is over, in order to 
aid the nation to reconstruct its trade and industry. 

But the nation’s need goes deeper. The people are 
seeking light on the more difficult, the more personal prob- 
lems of behaviour—problems of civics and politics, of labour 
and capital. In industry we are not only concerned to 
improve the tools and machinery: we are anxious, in some 
quarters desperately anxious, to understand the human 
element in industry. Our politics, international and local, 
are starting out on an uncharted sea; our educational 
system is being overhauled; the problems which really 
perplex men are problems of society, of social relations—in 
one word they are problems of organisation. Men want to 
know how to live together under better conditions; they 
want a philosophy of social behaviour, which shall really 
have something to say, which will help the city in its govern- 
ment, the trader in his office, the works manager in his 
factory, the health officer in dealing with a congested area. 
Fifty years ago a few thinkers tried to establish a Congress 
for Social Science, but Matthew Arnold decried it as the 
dismal science, and the movement was a dismal failure. 
But if the Universities are to be worthy of their position 
that failure must be redeemed. The historians and philo- 
sophers must come out of their libraries and help the com- 
munity to do its thinking. These social studies are humane 
studies; they go back to Plato and to Jesus Christ; they 
are concerned with human endeavour, with mental power, 
with social reaction. When one looks around to see how 
far our English Universities are responding to this appeal, 
one has to confess to some disappointment. The London 
School of Economics and Political Science is doing its 
share; a few Professors of Economics, like Kirkcaldy and 
Macgregor, are enlightening us; but on the whole one 
has to admit that the nation is not looking to Faculties of 
Arts for enlightenment, and these departments of humane 
studies, on their part, are not very conscious of their 
obligation. 

Writing for a non-academic public, one may be 
asked whether this is a matter which greatly concerns 
one’s readers; even those who have been taught by Uni- 
versity professors may not regard the topic with serious 
interest. But University affairs are, or should be, of uni- 
versal importance. The nation cannot afford in this new 
age, when all its resources are needed for salvation, to 
neglect an instrument which possesses such latent power. 

Let us conclude, therefore, by presenting the situation 
from another standpoint. We have seen that the Faculties 
of Natural Science have proved their value as agents in 
reconstruction; the biologists, the physicists, have not 
been content to teach pure science, but have “ applied ”’ 
their teaching. Faculties of Applied Science, such as 
medicine and engineering, prove to all the world that the 
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natural philosopher can “ do his bit.”” What of the Faculties 
of Arts, Language, History, Philosophy? They, too, 
should long ago have produced their Faculties of “ Applied ” 
Arts, in politics and civics, in industry and commerce. 

It is not too late to repair the omission : indeed, one could 
scarcely expect them to have come down from their pedestal 
in days gone by, for the politician and the trader did not 
invite their intrusion. But the face of things is changing 
before our very eyes, and the time has come for the Uni- 
versity to step boldly into the arena and offer itself for 
national service. True its scholars stand aloof, detached 
from the hubbub of the market-place and the polling booth ; 
but this very circumstance confers upon them both autho- 
rity and power if they would only use it. For the world 
needs the reflective spirit, the meditations of the philosopher, 
the search into the past ; it asks only that the scholar shall 
emerge and shall apply the fruits of his learning to the 
problems of his day and generation. If our Government 
were wise, it would refuse to aid the Universities unless they 
established departments of Politics, of Social and Industrial 
Organisation, in which the researches of the academy could 
be put to use. J. J. Finpay. 


A MINISTER OF LIFE 
ete years ago I asked for the formation, as an 


urgently required war measure, of a Ministry 

of Health. That propaganda, carried on in 
many ways and places, not least in TuE NEw STATESMAN, 
is about to realise success, in the Ministry of Health Bill, 
which we expect to follow the Education Bill to the Statute 
Book. This great achievement will, of course, be due, 
as a piece of constructive statesmanship, to the constructive 
statesman, Lord Rhondda, who made himself its champion 
when he was at the Local Government Board last year. 

Now let us try, as sociological students, again to look 
and think a little ahead. In this happy-go-lucky land 
of ours so to do is almost to go “ voyaging through strange 
seas of thought alone,” as Wordsworth said of Newton; 
but the others will come after us as usual, and when our 
exceedingly simple and obvious discoveries are sufficiently 
familiar to them so as to seem their own, politicians and 
the public will act upon them as we desire. 

Turn to the bold diagram, in the recent report of the 
War Cabinet, which sets forth the ‘“‘ Administrative Organisa- 
tion of the British Empire,” showing the Prime Minister and 
other members of the War Cabinet sitting up aloft, whilst 
from them depend, at the end of as many lines, the various 
Departments of State—each isolated from all the rest. Let 
us assume that, before very long, the Ministry of Health 
will be substituted for the Local Government Board in 
this diagram, by a process of natural evolution—that 
Department already having the basis of the necessary 
administrative machinery. Now let us prepare ourselves, 
and consider the next stage in the progressive evolution 
of our “ administrative organisation,” which is, in other 
words, the central nervous system of the body politic. 

The necessary preparation has indeed been undergone by 
most of us who now write, or read, these lines. In earlier days 
we have followed and profited by Comtc’s study of the 
classification of the sciences and Spencer's critivtisms of 
Comte. We have all read, or should have read—Good 
Heavens, if not, why read me?—in the International 
Scientific Series, Spencer’s Study of Sociology which, 
even in these columns, I will confidently dare to describe 
as a masterpiece in thought and in expression. There 
we learnt, in our youth, what preparation is needed for 
sociological thinking, how many kinds of bias are to be 
avoided, and how all sound sociology must necessarily be 
based upon biology and psychology. Thus prepared, let 
us look at the present urgent case of our own nation in 
her need. 





First, the fundamental biology of national life. 

For victory we must have efficiency. The basis of all 
efficiency is health. If that fails as regards individuals, 
the nation fails forthwith ; if it fails as regards parenthood 
and the race, the nation fails hereafter. If the body politic 
were yet as admirably organised as the body individual, 
there would be no useless individuals, as there are 
practically no useless cells in our bodies. But heredity 
in each case, social heredity in the first and biological in 
both, has burdened us with some useless elements. We 
must see to it that they consume as little as possible of 
the food-supply, just as the individual body sees to it that 
such elements consume as little as possible of the blood 
supply. 

Further, by means of the National Service Department, 
we must try to obtain national or corporate service from 
as many individuals as possible—which is precisely what 
the body tries to do, under some mysterious central direc- 
tion, with all its cells when it is invaded by, for instance, 
troops of pneumococci or tubercle bacilli. And just as the 
individual body, when starved, loses weight first in the least 
useful parts, very late in the heart muscle, and last of all in 
the nervous system, similarly we must distribute our limited 
food supply so as to hamper least those individuals whose 
need, for our need, is greatest. As for our elderly and 
invalids, the principles for which we fight forbid us to be 
as ruthless with them as Germany with hers. But at least 
we may expect them to refrain from grumbling and, since 
they cannot help and their survival hampers the survival of 
the nation, to consume and to hinder as little as possible. 

Now let us apply these elementary considerations to the 
present and forthcoming arrangements. We hope to have 
a Minister of Health, maintaining health, and thence efli- 
ciency, and if possible restoring it where disease or ill-health 
is weakening the national power. He must supply the 
biological needs of every citizen—air, light, water, food. 
He will supervise ventilation and fight atmospheric pollution 
by smoke. He will preside over the water-supply, keeping 
typhoid bacilli out of it. Similarly, he must keep typhoid 
bacilli and tubercle bacilli—if he can—out of milk. If he 
cannot, he must see that the milk is sterilised before con- 
sumption. In short, health being a state of life, and life 
requiring not only air, light, and water, but also food, 
the Minister of Health should, logically and_biologic- 
ally, be also Food Controller; or, rather, the 
supply, protection from impurity and infection, and 
distribution to all according to needs of age, sex, 
occupation, of our food, must be a fundamental part 
of the administration of national health. The argument 
does not depend merely upon the immense importance of 
food in relation to disease, both the infections and the 
intoxications, not to mention the “ deficiency diseases,” 
such as scurvy and rickets—though the present and pro- 
spective facts of the nation’s milk supply, of which I think 
with alarm whenever the sun shines and reminds us that 
the warm weather is coming, are a sufficient argument in 
themselves ; but it depends upon the simple fact that all 
life and therefore all health depends upon a sufficiency of 
the right kind of food. Remember that we are considering 
not a Ministry of Drugs and Panel Doctors, but a 
Ministry of Health. 

Those who have most closely watched Lord Rhondda’s 
work at the Ministry of Food know best that, though the 
lack of any other man prevented him from getting the 
Ministry of Health, and being the first Minister, last year, 
he has—doubtless both consciously and subconsciously— 
been functioning as Minister of Health ever since he left 
the L.G.B., as he did there. The physiological apportion- 
ment or rationing of food supplies, the choice of what foods 
to import in the freight-space available, the fixing of prices 
to encourage production of foods most needed, the establish- 
ment of national kitchens, the subsidy for bread, the 
restriction of brewing, the priority arrangements for milk, 
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the prohibition of cream and so forth are, of course, just 
as much matters of health administration as of food 
administration ; or, rather, they are the administration 
of food for health. 

But look again at the diagram in the War Cabinet’s 
Report, and consider the difficulties of the present arrange- 
ment. The first idea that presents itself to the student 
is, of course, that the Ministry of Food should be included 
within the coming Ministry of Health. After the war 
no doubt this will, in effect, be done, nor do I see any 
prospect that the nation will ever, at any future date, be able 
to do without a great Sub-Department of the Ministry 
of Health, to do what the Ministry of Food is now doing 
under the temporary difficulties of war. But at present 
those difficulties are so colossal that the inclusion of the 
Ministry of Food within the Ministry of Health is 
impracticable. 

We criticise the distribution of food, which directly 
concerns us as consuming citizens; and we forget that 
the food must first be obtained. It is a fundamental 
error in the present “ administrative organisation of the 
British Empire ” that other Departments than the Ministry 
of Food have to provide the food which is administered. 
Naturally this is forgotten. We take it for granted, as 


well we may, that the Ministry of Food finds the food . 


for us to eat. It should, but it does not. The facts are 
“very otherwise.” The Ministry of Food—insane though 
the facts may appear—depends upon two other Depart- 
ments, neither of which is interested in food as food, for 
its supplies ; and when the food, by means of the Ministry 
of Shipping and the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
is in existence within our shores, even then the Food 
Controller may only control such of it as, for instance, the 
Army and Navy do not requisition, as the Ministry of 
Munitions does not take for explosives, and as the Cabinet 
does not set apart for the manufacture of beverage alcohol— 
a quantity now very small. 

These are the almost impossible conditions—quite impos- 
sible, I believe, for any man but the present Controller— 
under which the nation has been, and is being, quite 
adequately and pleasantly fed. But the vital prospects 
ahead are formidable. Let us note some of the difficulties 
and dangers. America is to send as many men as possible. 
The more men the less food; the ratio being that, in 
freight-space, one hundred thousand tons of grain are 
equal to twenty-eight thousand American soldiers and 
their own food en route. We need both the soldiers and 
the grain, but cannot have both in the same freight-space. 
The venereal diseases are increasing, and the menace of 
demobilisation is formidable. Tuberculosis, especially 
among women, is increasing. The milk supply is 
deteriorating. There may be even less freight-space, 
for food or anything else, in months to come. As for 
what I have here, before the war, called our “ national 
income,” the sunlight which falls upon our fields and fishing 
waters—being turned, if we will, into food by the green 
plant, the grass of the fields, the plankton of the seas— 
everyone knows that the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has somewhat less than achieved the summits of the possible. 
Its error, from the first, has been to confound the two 
functions of the land—to grow money, or to grow food. 
Naturally the owner, or agent, or ex-agent of any estate 
thinks in terms of money. If the land will grow most 
money by the media of, say, mustard and hops, then that 
emetic and that narcotic are the crops for him. But, 
in fact, this land is our land, and its national function 
at all times, but now as never before, is to grow not money, 
but food. Most who own land will differ, but starvation 
would teach all who own stomachs to agree. 

What, then, is the need? I suggest that, being about 
to create the Minister of Health, for whom I have been 
asking since early in 1915, we now need a Minister of Life, 
who shall be especially responsible for the supply of food, 


by growth, fishing, and import, for the distribution of 
food, for the control of liquor, and for national health. 
The Ministries of Food and Shipping, the Board of Agri- 
culture, the Liquor Control Board, and the coming Ministry 
of Health must remain as distinct Departments; but they 
are all interdependent parts of a whole which is concerned 
with the maintenance of the national life. We need a 
statesman to co-ordinate and control them and, with the 
utmost possible seriousness and urgency, I suggest that 
Lord Rhondda, the tried and trusted man who has already 
saved us by his work at the Ministry of Food, who has 
also been functioning in part as Minister of Health ever 
since December, 1916, and who has ‘given private time 
and money to further food production by the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen—an immense service both to the 
Ministry of Shipping and the Board of Agriculture— 
should now be appointed a member of the War Cabinet 
to function primarily, for the war and demobilisation, as 
Minister of Life. LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


AST Tuesday afternoon amounted to a “great 
occasion” in the House of Commons. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech was a most ordinary performance. 

It is a pity that so few people have the faculty of being 
amazed by the ordinary. The Prime Minister went theoushs 
the ceremonyof what is known as “ reviewing the situation.” 
All the new information which he imparted to the House 
during the first fifty minutes of his speech was told in about 
thirty seconds, and it had only a trifling importance. The 
rest was a hash-up of what everybody knows, done really 
very badly indeed ; and on the military side it had the sole 
effect of making the German achievement seem more 
miraculous even than we had thought it. epee s ! minutes 
had passed before Mr. Lloyd George arrived at his theme 
proper. He spoke for a hundred and seventeen minutes, 
in which period he was detected only once in the use of an 
argument. When he referred to the valour of the British 
Army he was cheered. When he said that Conscription in 
Ireland was simple justice to England he got a long-sustained 
cheer from the Conservative benches. And when he uttered 
any easily comprehended sentimental truism he got the 
tiny cheer which any speaker can get at any public meeting 
for such things. But after a horribly creaking peroration 
he sat down practically in silence. The show was incom- 
petent. Worse; it was forced, meretricious, and noisy. 
One felt constantly while Mr. Lloyd George thumped the 
brass-bound despatch-box and looked histrionically round 
the House challenging Members to deny his impassioned 
assertion that two and two make four—one felt that the 
despatch-box ought to have been a tub. One felt that if 
this kind of stunt has to be done in order to placate the 
traditions of the House, Mr. Horatio Bottomley could do it 
far better than Mr. Lloyd George. The spectacle was 
humiliating, the waste of time shocking. Mr. Asquith 
showed the difference between genuine Parliamentarianism 
and the other thing, and Mr. Joe Devlin dramatically showed 
the difference between genuine oratory and the other thing. 
* * * 


When people tell me that the Government did not origin- 
ally intend to give reality to the “ principle’’ of Conscription 
for Ireland, I point to the resignation of Mr. James O’Connor, 
K.C., the Irish Attorney-General. Mr. O’Connor’s accept- 
ance of a Chancery judgeship was announced on the i 
before the introduction of the Bill. Mr. O'Connor was 
probably Mr. Duke’s most influential Irish adviser. His 
views as to the present yy of Irish conscription 
were very well known, and both his resignation and his 
acceptance of a judicial appointment have unmistakable 
significance. His successor in the Attorney-Generalship 
will prove to be a reactionary. 

* * * 


The Lichnowsky revelations have set Lord Grey’s star 
once more very high—higher than ever—in the European 
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heavens, and one would like to know how soon he means to 
bring his fishing-holiday to anend. The war still continues. 
In an alternative Government (minus Mr. Lloyd George) he 
ought surely to be prominent ; indeed, if Mr. Asquith is not 
the next Liberal Prime Minister Lord Grey ought to be. 
Touching the Lichnowsky disclosures, I should like to know 
when the Haldane disclosures are going to be published. 
They exist in writing, and I imagine that their verve would 
enchant even those whom Lord Haldane’s philosophic 
treatises have left cold or inimical. The Foreign Office 
objects to their publication. Naturally the Foreign Office 
would. But why should Lord Haldane listen to the Foreign 
Office ? Lord Northcliffe would not. The Haldane docu- 
ment ought certainly to be published. It could do nothing 
but good to the Allied cause. 


* * * 


The srg position is somewhat better, but Lord 
Pirrie will have a tremendous task to set right even a 
moderate proportion of the wild absurdities which have 
grown into established and sacred custom at headquarters. 
The situation has been described to me by people deeply 
familiar with it as almost precisely such a position as might 
have been produced if those in authority had organised 
a deliberate conspiracy to keep the output down to the 
lowest possible minimum. Only two days ago I had 
first-hand information of the case of an engineering firm 
which was making certain minor, but essential, sets of 
auxiliary machinery for ships. Over a hundred sets were 
ordered urgently. But, in spite of the fact that the firm 
had been supplying this machinery for a long time with 
complete satisfaction to the P. and O. and other large 
steamship companies, the drawings had to be submitted 
for revision to headquarters. Headquarters did revise 
them in many details. Some of the changes were so imprac- 
ticable that the firm declined to accept them—and had 
its way. Others were harmless, but they were also useless, 
and they entailed the making of new machines and tools 
and the scrapping of a plant in full working trim. The 
delay, of course, has been enormous. I think that it has 
already exceeded six months. Anybody who cares to 
wander about shipyards and engineering workshops can 
easily find a hundred examples of officialism quite as 
interesting as this one. 
* * * 


But probably the Ministry of Munitions still stands 
without a rival in the art of obstruction by means of 
centralised officialism; and the remarks of engineering 
employers about the Ministry of Munitions even gain in 
vituperative picturesqueness as the months go by. 
Employers can arrange nothing direct with their employees. 
Nor can they buy anything they want, nor dispose of anything 
they do not want, without a permit. And sometimes, when 
they have fixed up a deal as to some plant, the permit 
to sell is granted to the seller while the permit to buy is 
refused to the buyer. Efficiency in control is not claimed 
by the Ministerial officials. I know of a case in which 
a firm arranged to sell a machine for which it had no use 
to a firm which urgently required such a machine. Price 
£400. The Ministry would not permit the transaction 
until it had inspected and decided whether the selling 
firm really had no use for the machine. An inspector 
travelled a hundred and forty miles and spent a day of 
national time on the affair. When he arrived the would-be 
seller perceived that the inspector did not know one end 
of the machine from the other. Said he: ‘“ Apparently 
you have not had much experience of machinery.” Said 
the inspector: “ Experience of machinery! I was in a 
stockbroker’s office up to a fortnight ago.” 


* * * 


The very latest example of officialism is the new rivalry 
and ructions between the Ministry of Munitions and the 
Ministry of National Service. I understand that in some 
matters these august competitors run duplicate departments, 
and hotly strive against each other in the noble and necessary 
mission of granting and refusing permits. What more 
than anything else is now needed for the winning of the 
war is decentralisation. 


I notice that Labour and the New Social Order, the British 
Labour Party’s official political pore, has been 
reprinted in full by the New York New Republic. This 
fact in itself is fairly significant. More significant still 
is the fact, which I learn on excellent authority, that it 
sent up the circulation of the New Republic from 45,000 
to 60,000 copies. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
JAPAN AND RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tae New StaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—The question of Japanese intervention in the Far East 
is being discussed in the Press of the Allied countries from a great 
many points of view, but hardly any of those advocating forcible 
intervention in the internal affairs of a foreign people have cared 
to ascertain, or taken into their consideration, the views on this 
subject of the Russian people themselves. Probably, however, 
they have no doubt whatsoever of the real opinion of the Russian 
people, as they are careful to point out that the intervention must 
be based on armed force. 

The writers of these lines represent in this country three of the 
most powerful co-operative unions in Russia, embracing over 
ten thousand individual co-operative societies, with a membership 
reaching many millions. These societies are not political 
organisations, they include persons holding various political 
opinions and views, but we are quite sure that we truly reflect 
the unanimous opinion of all Russian co-operative circles when 
we say that any intervention will meet with a feeling of deep 
resentment. 

The German philosopher Nietzsche has said somewhere, “* When 
a man is down, kick him.’’ Perhaps from the point of view of 
“Higher Politics” he may be right, but we simple Russians 
prefer to be guided as before by the proverb,“ A friend in need 
is a friend indeed.” 

At the moment when the decision was trembling in the balance, 
the powerful influence of public opinion in the United States was 
brought to bear against Japanese intervention, and, for the 
moment, the scheme seems to be in abeyance. Let the British 
public opinion express itself clearly in the same sense, then the 
threatened intervention will receive its well-deserved death-blow. 
—Yours, etc., 

B. A. Crysin, Manager of the London Office of the Moscow 
Union of Consumers’ Societies. 

I. V. Busnorr, Manager of the London Branch of the Moscow 
Narodny Bank. 

G. M. Yarxorr, Member of the Board of the Union of the 
Siberian Creamery Associations. 

30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 
April 9th. 


THE RULE OF THE OLD 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—When Sir Auckland Geddes, by way of impressing Labour 
with the equity of his Man-Power proposals, stated that one 
of the only alternatives to combing out more skilled men from 
the mines and factories was for our fathers to be conscribed, 
the clairaudient might have heard a loud hurrah ascending 
from the trenches where the “ dear boys” have spent three of 
the best years of their lives. 

And, considered calmly and dispassionately, it is a terrible 
thing that this should be a war fought by the young men under 
the domination and spur of the old. It is not that the young 
men want peace at any price, but they do feel that their point 
of view is not being expressed. The Youth of England at the 
present moment is inarticulate—speeches in the House by 
honourable and gallant, and elderly, “‘ members for the Army ” 
notwithstanding. It is easy enough to contemplate with equa- 
nimity a series of pushes from the safe security of the fifties or 
sixties, and the comforts of the Carlton Club; but the vista 
assumes a different aspect when one has been in several of those 
pushes, and must be in all the others unless the bullet or shell 
with one’s name on it comes along in the meantime. 

Bert and Alf, those Bairnsfather musketeers, read in their 
papers of the interminable delays in getting things done, of 
things done wrong or done too late, of speeches and commissions 
and committees and negotiations and proposals and conferences, 
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all carried on with a deliberation that gives them to wonder 
whether these people realise that there is a war on and that 
in war so many people inevitably get killed every twenty-four 
hours. They don’t; they are over military age. They won't 
be killed or smashed to pulp if there is a delay of a week, or a 
month, or a year. The thing is indecent. Nor have Bert and 
Alf any great belief in the infallibility of the old men or the inevit- 
ableness of this state of affairs. They are told, the old men 
areconstantly reminding them of the fact, of which, indeed, they 
had some suspicion themselves, that modern war makes the 
most unparalleled demands upon the mental and physical powers, 
the will, the resource and the self-control of those that take part 
in it. They know themselves—and again the old men assure 
them of the fact—capable of meeting those demands; and 
they fail to understand why they should not be equally able 
to conduct the direction of our policy, and the organisation 
of the war, to draw up the regulations and ordinances under 
which they have to live ; to do, in fact, the thinking as well as 
the fighting. And it would be unwise to put forward to them 
the argument of equality of service, because they would be very 
rude and remain entirely unconvinced. Let it be admitted 
quite frankly that the untrained man of over forty-five is of 
no sort of use in active warfare, and that the fighting has got 
to be done by the youth of the nation. But that does not prove 
any equality of service between the man who has spent, say, 
thirty-six months in Flanders or Artois, and six in hospital, 
and he who has controlled rabbits or dictated Orders in Council 
from ten till five daily—week-ends excepted—for a similar 
period. Theargument contained in the phrase “ from each accord- 
ing to his ability * leaves the fighting man equally cold. Hemis- 
trusts the implication that the ability to control and organise and 
direct descends, like the Holy Ghost, upon men only some time 
after the age of forty-two. He remembers vaguely another 
phrase that was current in his old civilian days about people 
being “ too old at forty,” he recalls chatty bits of history about 
the ages of Napoleon and his marshals, of Pitt, Wellington, 
Alexander and such great names as these. If he is sufliciently 
acquainted with our rough island story to know that Cromwell 
had never seen a camp or a court until he was forty, he probably 
also knows enough to realise that he did not make an unqualified 
success of government after he was fifty-five, which is about the 
age at which our modern Protectors become Public Men. 

But still more indecent is the way in which the old men who 
sit in newspaper offices write about the war and the “ joy of 
battle.’ Nobody who had been in a battle would write about the 
joy of battle. To write about it without having been in one is 
a form of perversion. It may be confidently asserted that the 
tag ** Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori” was coined by a 
man over military age—probably by one who had a contract 
from the Senate for greaves or arrowheads, or controlled a line 
of triremes. As a fact, it is no such thing. In the words of 
Malcolm Scott, to say so is a “ vile fabrication.” ‘To die for 
one’s country is no more sweet and pleasant than to die in one’s 

Of course, the old men assure us that, had all this happened 
twenty or thirty years ago—* Gad, sir, I was a bit of a blade in 
those days ’—they would have been only too anxious . . . and 
even now “ There’s life in the old dog yet, sir.’ Doubtless 
they would. Perhaps there is. But, since their dead bodies 
would not be worth the previous cost of clothing and training 
them, let them, at least, deny themselves the pleasure of talking 
about other people’s battles and maintain a decent silence before 
those who know all about fear—an emotion unknown, apparently, 
to the old men—and what it feels like to go up and meet death 
in the dawn with the prospect of lying out a grotesque, blackened 
mass of putrefaction, until either the mud swallows them up or 
their neighbours can stand their company no longer, and hastily 
bundle them into a shell hole and shovel a few inches of earth 
over them. 

Yet more ghoulish are the persons who boast of their pride 
in having “ given” sons to the war and take on an added social 
prestige for every member of their family that appears in the 
“Roll of Honour.” People talk of the indelicacy of the war- 
widows who marry again, but appear oblivious to the shameless- 
ness of the war-fathers—those modern Abrahams, who acquire 
merit and standing among their fellows by this form of vicarious 
sacrifice. We—the young who have gone into this business 
because we could no other, who have given up most of the things 
that make life worth living, and risked all the rest, because it 
was up to us to take on the job—we rather resent this idea 
that we were “ given” to the slaughter by our relatives; and 
we don’t deem it any more honourable to have been found by 
Death than to have faced him honestly, albeit with loathing— 


and escaped. It’s just luck. We can sympathise with the war- 
widows ; they have the same coloured blood as ourselves, like 
us they appreciate the priceless worth of youth, they say “ Yea” 
to existence. But the war-father makes us sick. 

Can nothing be done, then, to rid us of this Tyranny of Age ? 
The patriarchal idea, the cult of the Elder Statesmen, the concep- 
tion of wisdom ripened and matured with years, dies hard, but 
a beginning might be made. The solution of the “ clean cut” 
or self-denying ordinance that would automatically retire from 
public life all persons who attained the age of fifty-five is 
attractive but impracticable, because it would have to be self- 
denying. Besides, everyone would have their own pet Nestor, 
in whose favour an exception would, of course, have to be made. 
But surely they might retire on becoming eligible for the old- 
age pension; and they might certainly be disfranchised at, 
say, sixty, without any serious loss to the State. But probably 
the most satisfactory method of reaching an approximation to 
equality of sacrifice would be by taxation. The Income-tax 
might be graduated—above a certain income—according to 
age, for if we have to do all the fighting, the old men surely should 
do more ofthe paying ; and when peace comes again, contribute 
more to the reconstruction of the world, for the present condition 
of which they must bear a considerable responsibility. Or a 
special tax on age might be imposed upon all whose income is 
above the level that would render comfortable and untroubled 
those declining years that so many of them spend in querulous 
interference with the projects and aspirations of the young. 
™ When a man reaches a certain age he, almost inevitably, sees 
visions—of his country rushing violently to the dogs. His mind 
shrinks from the labour of grasping new ideas. Ideas become 
bad merely because they are new. He is mentally tired. But 
he is not too tired to talk and criticise and obstruct from the 
standpoint of his own youth, which is dead. And the young, 
who have perforce to spend their youth and middle age in answer- 
ing his criticisms and overcoming his obstruction, become old 
in their turn before a tenth part of the work that was in them 
has been accomplished. 

But sometimes the old men slay them in their youth. Annas 
and Caiaphas, those noisy ecclesiastics, were old men, or, very 
certainly, they would not have been High Priests.—Yours, etc., 

B.E.F., France. A. 


ROOKS 


To the Editor of Tux New StTaTesMAn. 

Sir,—In the very interesting article entitled “ Cawing of 
Rooks,” appearing in your issue of to-day, the writer raised 
some points in connection with which the following incidents 
may be of interest. 

A few years ago a gamekeeper in Warwickshire, one morning 
in passing through a rookery, found a young rook beneath a 
tree, it having fallen from a nest above. He conveyed it to his 
cottage close at hand and his children fed it until it could fly. 
The man then decided to liberate it, and when released it flew 
to the trees composing the rookery but was apparently rebuffed, 
and it returned to the cottage garden. The gamekeeper again 
drove it to the trees and watched events. This time the invader 
was soon surrounded by a number of old rooks, who apparently 
investigated his credentials. ‘The company increased, and also the 
noise, and it seemed as if all the members of the colony gathered 
there, and for some time they appeared to talk the matter over, 
not without excitement. Finally three or four attacked the 
youngster and drove it from the wood. It beat a hasty retreat 
once more to the cottage garden, where it remained. At the 
time the incident was related to me the bird had lived a solitary 
life in and about the garden for nearly two years, apparently 
making no further attempt to return to the colony. 

As a boy I lived upon a farm in Essex, and I well remember 
what a source of trouble the rooks were when peas were sown. 
A flock of birds would alight in a field, but invariably one would 
post itself in the highest tree near by. Those in the field would 
soon be busily engaged in digging up the seeds by means of their 
beaks ; but one sharp note from the sentinel in the tree was 
sufficient to instantly put the whole number to flight. It was 
impossible to approach the field with a gun in view of the sentinel 
without warning being given. In consequence, it was customary 
to hide in a ditch beneath some boughs or other “* camouflage,” 
and there await the arrival of the marauders. 

Another incident showing curious behaviour on the part 
of rooks was related to me by a gentleman living in Huntingdon- 
shire. He greatly desired to have a rookery in the trees near 
his house and did all he could to induce the birds to build there, 
but without success. Finally one spring he, with two men, 
proceeded to a rookery at some distance, and carefully cut out 
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a branch of an elm tree containing three old nests. The branch 
was conveyed home and secured by means of rope to one of 
the trees. It escaped the notice of rooks for some days, but 
eventually one or two discovered it and shortly afterward a 
considerable number gathered about the tree and appeared to 
carefully examine both the nests and the branch bearing them ; 
but after noisy consideration the whole number departed and 
no further notice was apparently taken of the matter, and my 
nformant was still without his rookery.—Yours, etc., 
6 Thompson Road, Sheffield. C. WADE. 


Miscellany 
AN APOLOGY FOR REVIEWERS 


HE vocation of criticism in England now finds its 
expression reduced almost exclusively to the pro- 
fession of reviewing. Critical articles in the monthly 

and quarterly periodicals grow rarer, and such as still 
appear are rather descriptions than commentaries. This 
means that criticism must exercise its function in the space 
of not more than two thousand words at a time, often in not 
so much, sometimes in space so inadequate as five hundred 
words. Articles of this length are certainly reviews rather 
than critical essays; and, in so far as he is so confined, 
the critic is at a serious disadvantage in the discharge of his 
duties. He suffers, moreover, under the reproach, of which 
he is entirely sensible, of being only a reviewer. 

Even the reviewer, however, if he has the critical instinct 
and genuinely enjoys the business of criticism, can take his 
work seriously. But common opinion is against him. Com- 
mon opinion has deeply engrained in it the sins of reviewers 
against Keats and others who have had immortally the 
laugh of their judges. It reproaches reviewers with not hav- 
ing read the books they pretend to judge, or alternatively 
with knowing no more of the subject treated than they have 
just learnt from the work they criticise. It urges against 
them haste, negligence, indolence, prejudice, and mere 
obtuseness—mingling in its accusation, too thoroughly 
understood to be spoken, the faults of their profession 
with the faults to which every human being knows himself 
liable. But the reviewer, inconvenienced by a desire to 
exercise his suppressed critical faculty, may be pardoned for 
taking his work more seriously than anyone else does, 
more seriously, no doubt, than is actually warranted by his 
usefulness in the world. He regards it as the somewhat 
stunted and degraded representative of true criticism ; 
and he spends, perhaps, some of his sleepless nights in wonder- 
ing how he may raise his performance nearer the ideal 
without departing from the permanent way of columns 
and thousands of words on which he runs, and so making 
himself wholly impossible. 

The first difficulty which the reviewer (or journeyman- 
critic) encounters in attacking his work with earnestness 
is the vagueness of first principles. It is almost impossible 
to analyse and appraise any work of art (I speak here 
especially of works of literary art) without raising enormous 
and insoluble questions of «esthetic. The merest appreciation 
of the simplest lyric is apt, with its adjectives, to pose such 
questions as: What emotions should poetry rouse in the 
mind? How and to what end should these emotions be 
touched ? What is a lyric ? and so forth. It is not necessary 
to detail the innumerable questions of principle in diction, 
rhyme and prosody that accompany these staggerers, 
like the light troops after the heavy. The reviewer's first 
impulse, of course, is to clear up all these before proceeding 
with the examination of the tuppenny book of verses he has 
in hand. It is, after all, only natural that, before judging a 
piece of literature on «esthetic grounds, one should wish to 
define one’s «esthetic standpoint. How natural it is may be 
very well seen in Rupert Brooke’s fellowship thesis on John 
Webster, where the author defines his position first of all 
with regard to art in general, then with regard to poetry, 





and lastly with regard to dramatic poetry before he can feel 
himself able to write anything satisfactory about the one 
Elizabethan dramatist who is his subject. 

And the reviewer finds that some such necessity is con- 
stantly besieging him. Once repelled, it returns. Even could 
he satisfy it in one review, he would feel it again in the next, 
for he is anonymous—or mostly so—and can give the 
reader no reference to his known standards of taste. But 
mere considerations of room generally prevent him from 
doing more than indicate, in a sentence or two, his attitude ; 
and he is consequently doomed to the perpetual self- 
reproach that his work must seem unintelligible, superficial, 
or arrogant in its assumptions. He can only avoid these 
uneasies by being actually superficial to an extreme degree, 
and by quite giving up the attempt to say anything pene- 
trating or useful about the book in hand. 

He must then, for his own ease and peace of mind—or to 
obtain as much of these benefits as his fate will allow him 
—he must construct a private standard of judgment or 
touchstone of literary merit, and argue from it as intelligibly 
as he can. Schools of taste are, unfortunately, not so sharply 
defined—since “ art for art’s sake” went under—that the 
reviewer can indicate at once by obvious preferences or 
mere choice of epithet that he belongs to this or that among 
them. He must contrive, if he can, in the sentence of praise 
or dispraise, to hint upon what ground he picks out this 
special characteristic for mention. It is well for him if he 
can escape visitings of conscience for neglect to make clear 
how his judgment proceeded from his view of the nature of 
the soul. The best that can happen to him is that he should 
pour out all his suppressed first principles into enormous 
critical essays that nobody will print, or heavy books that 
nobody will buy. The worst is that he should go mad and 
preface his ten-line notice of a third-rate poetic drama by 
a reasoned disquisition at length on the Origin of Art, 
thus forfeiting his livelihood and the companionship of 
reasonable men. 

His second difficulty, which is that of haste, no human or 
celestial agency can rid him of. It is one of the conditions of 
his job that he shall make up his mind quickly and express 
his opinion without delay. No use telling an editor who has 
advertised a review or given a promise to a publisher that 
the just adjective is elusive, but will probably be trapped 
before Michaelmas! For this reason, it is necessary and 
right to excuse much of the “ woolliness ” that is perceptible 
in all reviewing. It is easy enough to slide over a new book 
with an ageeably composed description of its contents and a 
few epithets such as are expected and commonly understood. 
But to the man to whom criticism is a passion, a new 
book of any merit is in some degree a phenomenon different 
from any he has ever encountered. In judging it, he is 
approaching something which is actually unique, which will 
not subject itself more than approximately to terms pre- 
viously employed for the description of something else. 
The effect which it makes on his mind is not, as a rule, 
immediately precise. He sees, first, as it were, a vague, 
blurred outline ; and it is his business to fix this as com- 
prehensibly as he can in such words as it may please Heaven 
at the moment to vouchsafe him for the purpose. He will 
struggle for the right adjective, for the exact turn of phrase 
which will enable him to convey integrally what has been 
conveyed to him ; and if he is lucky he will get some sort of 
approximation. He will always, perhaps, get some sort of 
approximation unless he throws up the job in despair. 
But even if he gets the tone of his summary right—and it 
will be generally allowed that this is the most important 
consideration—he will know that here an epithet and there 
a qualifying clause just fails by a shade more or less deep 
to express what was in his mind. Writing in haste, too, 
darkens the shadows and makes the colours brighter, so 
that the tone of the notice is likely to be either more enthusi- 
astic or more condemnatory than the reviewer intended. 
And, since he is venturing in the unknown, his report of 
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what he has found is, at the best, almost necessarily confused 
and obscure. 

But criticism, like any other exercise of the mind, can be a 
passion and can remain a passion, even when its develop- 
ment and free scope are impeded. All criticism is, of course, 
imperfect. It is, as an expression and estimation of the 
effect communicated by works of art, merely a shot at a 
target more or less off the mark. And reviewing is simply a 
shot somewhat further off the mark than criticism achieved 
in happier conditions. There is no necessity to remove it 
from the same category. And the reviewer has the particular 
consolation of knowing that he is at least a pioneer, that he 
is making a rough and inadequate survey of new ground 
which will serve as a basis for subsequent opinion. This 
work the genial footpads of the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
did in their day. It is a method of trial and error. 
Theirs the first trial and theirs the error ; it has been possible 
so for later judges to steer clear of their mistakes and, 
still learning something from them, to perceive what was 
wrong in the praise of Leigh Hunt. It has become a recog- 
nised method, for modern critics wishing to profess humility, 
to wonder whether they would have perceived the merits 
of Endymion. Perhaps they would have done so ; but it is 
well that they should admit that judgment at a moment's 
notice is harder than judgment years after the event. 

It is wrong perhaps, to sneer at these exercises in 
humility ; for this characteristic, necessary in any critical 
effort, is desperately necessary to the reviewer. He should, 
metaphorically, abase himself before his task. This does 
not mean that he should waste valuable space in depre- 
catory phrases, or in asserting that this, after all, is “ only 
his opinion.” Still less should humility lead him to be unduly 
cautious in expression if he has a clear-cut idea to express, or 
in making a decision, if there is any chance of his doing so. 
But, if he is to do his work with any satisfaction to himself 
at all, he must realise that he is performing a difficult task 
under exceptionally difficult conditions, and that there- 
fore he must take more than ordinary pains to be single- 
hearted and single-eyed, and to keep heart and eye directed 
towards the truth. And, in hunting for an elusive truth 
under a time-limit, he must neglect nothing that gives him 
any hope of coming up with his quarry. Too many writers 
confine themselves severely to the pure milk of the formal 
work, and reject any evidence that may present itself 
as to the circumstances, upbringing, health, religion or 
locality of the author. This, which disguises itself as the 
shunning of prejudice, is usually mental pride. The reviewer 
should be too humble to refuse a lift in his work because 
it comes from an apparently irrelevant source ; and he should 
catch at anything that seems likely to start a useful train 
of thought on his subject. As for prejudices—he should 
have none, be liable to none. His passion for the truth 
makes prejudice impossible. He should, in fact, be perfect. 
But this essay will have failed in its object if it has not 
convinced the reader that the reviewer is a perfect being 
functioning in great discomfort in a very imperfect world. 

E. S. 


TRANSLATIONS 


HE sun is setting over the snow-covered field in a 
blaze of fire. 
Higher the glory fades into a blush soft as the 
petal of a rose. 
And higher still in the frozen blue something is soaring. 
As it soars, caught by the sunset, it glistens like a fire-opal. 
What is it? What is this mysterious messenger ? 
Whence came and whither is going this winged and magical 
apparition ? 
Stranger and greater, and brighter and swifter than any 
mortal bird. 


* * 





7 








The trees are red with rising sap. 

Against the twilight of March the bare boughs hang like 
a web. 

The little clouds which all the afternoon raced with the 
wind are now being shepherded by the Spirit of the 
Evening to a far-off harbour, and you who used to out- 
strip them are quiet also. 

. * aS 

Against me soaring into the blue, out of the vastness, soft 
billows of clouds arise from nowhere and vanish like 
smoke. 

Far beneath me the coloured world, rich with shadows and 
brown woods and fields newly green, is spread like a 
chequered board. 

And far away, at the end and edge of the world, a grey girdle, a 
mysterious fringe fades in a circle of mist. Is it the sea? 

7” * * 

Dandelions and appleblossom and a host of bees; thunder- 
clouds, thick grass, and the oaktree at last in leaf, the 
blackcap building and singing. 

The lilac is in bloom and the lilies of the valley are unfolding 
their leaves and their bells. 

The spring has come and the spring is going, and you who 
were here last year and saw all these things, this year 


are far away. 
on *« 


Towards evening the curtain which had shrouded the world 
was lifted a little in the west over a belt of fire where 
floated reefs of gold. 

In the east, a rainbow stretched right over the sky ; tall 
and round and perfect, dewy with rain and fiery from 
the sunset. 

And all the eastern sky, still grey, smouldered with purple 
lights; and the dirty little village was transfigured, 
and every sordid window-pane and each muddy pool 
shone like the bastions of the celestial city. 

* * * 

Brief-fated among mortals, glorious was thy end, when 
peerless among the swift and most daring among those 
athirst for danger, after slaying so many of thy foes, 
thou at last didst fall, veiled in a cloud, in mortal 
combat with one second only to thyself. 

* * * 

The rain had fallen all day long without ceasing; but in 
the evening a rainbow stretched right across the 
eastern sky. 

In the west, over the dark trees, on the brow of the hill, the 
sunset turned all the moisture to golden fire. 

Under the trees, on the burnished field, a white horse ploughed 
slowly ; but it was too dark to see the ploughman. 

In the east, against billows of cloud, faintly tinged by the 
sunset, the cathedral arose above the roofs of the little 
town, like a bird protecting her nest. 

The rain pattered on the leaves of the trees along the road ; 
the guns were booming far away; a soldier went by 
whistling, and near the churchyard a woman dressed 
in black was holding a wreath. 

It was neither sunset nor sunrise, neither autumn nor spring ; 
but the dawn (so dark and yet so luminous) of a new 
season, the presage perhaps of triumph mingled with 
tears. 

* * * 

Three nights ago we laughed and drank and talked and 
sang together while the fiddlers played. 

To-night they are playing the same tune, and we are laughing 
and drinking and talking and singing, but you are not 
here. 

Wherever you may be now, we know that you would have 
us do the same, and laugh and drink and talk and sing 
as though you were still with us. 

This we know well ; so is it now and so shall it always be; 
but sometimes . . . sometimes .. . it is difficult. 

Maurice Barine. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UMBER 1 of the You-Shot, being the magazine 
N of the N.Z.F.A. Reserve Depot, with which is 
associated the N.Z.M.C. Reserve Depot, has 
reached me. The name is an ungainly derivation from 
the name of Ewshott, where the camp is; the magazine 
is a model of its kind. If the leader-writers of New Zealand 
are all as original in conception and resourceful in expression 
as the author of the introductory editorial, the papers 
of that Dominion should have more than an Antipodean 
circulation. Observe the deftness of this. I take it, 
incidentally, that a “ cobber ” is a pal : 

Two things you must do. You must write for the paper and 
you must pay for it. The literary talent in the camp is abundant. 
Let the man who can wield the pen exercise his gift for the delectation 
of his cobbers. Never mind about improving them, amuse them. 
Most of them have gone too far to be improved, but they can all 
laugh. And you others who are uncertain of your skill, do likewise. 
Though you doubt your command of classic English, don’t hesitate. 
Jot down your bright thoughts on a scrap of paper, the back of an 
old love-letter, or a bill, or any old thing, and send them along. 
Write as you speak, and you will write a —— sight better than 
the editors. 


Various arguments are put forward why each reader should 
buy four copies. The clincher is: 
Unless you buy it, the You-Shot will die. ‘* The love of money ” 

(so says the highest authority) ‘‘ is the root of all evil.” Satisfy 

the unholy cravings of the editors, or they will be compelled to 

take to a more honest way of life. They will cease publication, 

and you will lose an easy means to much malicious pleasure. 
The notes are mostly of local application; e.g., “‘ Harold 
is contemplating writing a volume entitled ‘What I Did 
During the Great War.’” The question about ‘“ How many 
pints Archie the Mack can sink” comes into the same 
category. But one can appreciate the essay on Cushy 
Jobs, which anticipates that “ when the splendid military 
system still developing before our eyes has reached its 
perfection, every man will have been withdrawn to take 
a necessary part in the vast and intricate work of organising 
victory, and the line will be deserted, and peace will come 
of itself.” I wish it luck. 

* * * 


Some weeks ago I was discussing here the nuisance 
of the book which, in technical language (to distinguish 
it from the book of which the pages have not been cut 
down by the binder), is called “unopened,” but is 
colloquially spoken of as “uncut.” In the April number 
of Science Progress (to all portions of which excellent 
journal I am not quite equal) Mr. John Murray contributes 
some remarks on the subject : 


As regards uncut pages, there are very few books published 
nowadays with their pages uncut. For a fine book, I greatly prefer 
it in that form, as it leaves a margin of paper for trimming in the 
case of a book which one wishes to put into a good permanent 
binding later on. Moreover, for anyone with leisure to read, 
I think it is a positive luxury to cut the pages with a good paper 
knife. I did this yesterday in the case of an old book which I had 
not taken from my shelves for many years, and enjoyed it thoroughly. 
Another objection to cut leaves in the old days was that certain 
people came into booksellers’ shops and spent a long time there ; 
in fact, they were able to get all they wanted out of a book without 
buying it! It was said that Southey could tear the heart out of 
a book by turning the leaves in a bookseller’s shop. Many years 
ago my father subscribed one of Darwin’s books in two forms, 
with cut edges and uncut edges, and in those days the uncut edges 
found such favour with the booksellers that a preponderant amount 
were sold in that form. But now everybody is in a hurry, and 
uncut edges are gradually disappearing except in the case of fine 
books. Iam sorry for it, but the uncut form must now be regarded 
as a ** back number.” 


I refuse to admit that I am in a hurry, and I like the jagged 
edge (except at the top, which should be gilt, as a pre- 
servative against dust), provided the jagging is done before 


the book is sold. But even when I am at my least hurried, 
which is saying a good deal, I loathe spending an hour 
in hard labour with a paper knife, or whatever poor sub- 
stitute for one may be at hand. When one wants physical 
exercise one takes it in other ways. 


* * * 


Wilde is not an author to be entirely neglected. The 
Importance of Being Earnest is one of the most perfect 
specimens of English light comedy ; and if—concerning 
which I have no opinion—it would translate into a foreign 
idiom and reach a foreign mind, it would be an excellent 
means of proving to foreigners that at least one Englishman 
has had wit and a sense of humour. But Salome! In 
the first place, it is hopelessly uncharacteristic of us, and 
is entirely the fruit of foreign influences. In the second 
place, it is, where it is not flat, nasty. In the third place, 
anything more out of harmony with those ideals and aims 
which it is generally the object of our political propaganda 
to demonstrate it is difficult to conceive. And in the 
fourth place, very few people in this country take it 
seriously. The one place in which it is widely played 
and revered is Germany, where Strauss set it to somewhat 
feverish music. There, at least, there is no need to 
popularise the name of Wilde—spoken of all over the 
Continent as “ Vilde.” They write books on his syntax, 
and many of them suppose him to be the first English 
poet since Shakespeare, with the possible exception of 
Byron. Lord Beaverbrook, or whoever it is, will probably, 
in view of this lawsuit, have dropped Salome (if he ever 
picked it up) like a hot coal. If he has not yet ruled it 
out, he may be recommended to read it himself before 
taking any further steps. 

* * * 


Far be it from me to comment—even were the case 
not sub judice—upon the rights and wrongs of the Maud 
Allan-Grein-Billing case. But I cannot help wondering 
what foundation there is for the suggestion made that 
Wilde’s Salome is, or may be, going to be played abroad 
as part of official British propaganda. Artistic, like other, 
propaganda has its place; some part in the dissemination 
of German influence and the buttressing in German prestige 
is no doubt played by the wholesale export of Art, from 
the arts of the printer and the lithographer to those of 
the music-hall singer. Similar enterprise on our part 
would no doubt have some effect, though it is not easy 
to measure it. By all means let us show the ignorant 
foreigner what we can do in the way of painting, etching, 
writing, composing, and singing. But, for heaven’s sake, 
let us make a decent selection from our products. 


* * * 


The Book of Artemas, which amused some of us who are 
accused by others of being easily amused, has now been 
followed by a second book. It is not so good; public 
affairs are not stuck to so closely, and many pages are filled 
with extremely feeble jests about men and maidens. The 
writing, however, is uniformly good as parody of Holy 
Writ—which is easy to imitate fairly but difficult to imitate 
closely. Where politics are summarised, the methods of 
Chronicles, Kings and the Pentateuch are applied with 
great success. A notable example is the account of Mr. 
Barnes’ speech about Mr. Churchill “ butting in,” which 
was followed by an explanation that in reality it was the 
whole Government that had butted in : 

14, Wherefore, understand ye all that Winston, he did not butt 
him in alone. For I, even I, that be Barnz, the man of Labour, 

I also did butt me in with him. Also, and moreover, we did butt 

us in together. 

15. And at that time, there was no butter, save only these, in 
all the land of En. 
The identity of this high-spirited author has not yet been 
established. SoLomon EAGLE. 
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RECENT VERSE 


Thirty New Poems. By Martin Armstronc. Chapman 
and Hall. 3s. 6d. net. 

Dunch. By Susan Mites. Blackwell (Adventurers All). 
2s. 6d. net. 


Nocturne of Remembered Spring. By Conrap AIKEN. 
Four Seas Publishing Co. $1.25, 


The Judgment of Valhalla. By Giupert Frankav. 
and Windus. 8s. 6d. net. 


Airs and Ballads. By Joun McCuure. 
$1.00. 


It is now about six years since Mr. Armstrong’s first 
book was published, and in the interval he seems to have 
produced no more than these thirty pieces. It is true that 
they were all written before September, 1914, and that their 
author’s frugality of composition is less than might be at 
first imagined. But his apparent infertility and his reluc- 
tance to write verse after war had taken a main place in 
life are not out of keeping with the qualities of his style. 
He is not a facile or a fluent writer ; and his poems, beaten, 
by stress of desire to fix an image, out of a recalcitrant 
medium, attest their sincerity by a certain want of grace. 
This fact excuses two or three doubtful rhymes, some 
awkward or strained language, and a few passages in which 
the poet, struggling with technique, has let his vision escape 
and replaced it with obvious padding. 

There is not, perhaps, any one piece in the volume which 
is so successful as Mr. Armstrong’s very remarkable earlier 

m Cowardice; but the general level is much higher 
than that of his first book. The general tone, too, confirms 
the impression left by Cowardice that Mr. Armstrong is a 

t for whom the visible world emphatically exists— 
ut chiefly as seen by, and influencing, man. All these 
poems are largely concerned with effects of visual beauty. 
Some, like the Four Impressions, touch no more than what 
is perceived by the eye, as in these charming lines : 

Evening is tawny on the old 
Deep-windowed farm, 
And the great elm-trees fold on fold 
Are golden-warm, 
And a fountain-basin drips its gold 
"Mid gleaming lawns 
Where mellow statue-bases hold 
Their gilded fauns. 
Some attempt to capture the emotions wakened or typified 
by beautiful things. Others, like some of the Seven Love 
Poems, begin with the emotion and attempt to convey it 
in terms of things seen. It is no disparagement, then, to 
say of Mr. Armstrong that he is a poet of the eye. And 
whenever he loses sight for long of the images that embody 
his ideas, he tends to become turbid, confused and verbose. 
His Ballad of the Second Eden, which expresses a fancy 
without a picture, is crude and strained, and leads to a too 
obvious climax. But Tamar, a version of the legend which 
is the subject of Balakirev’s symphonic poem, has a vigour 
of imagery which leads up admirably to the allegorical 
conclusion. And in The Last Man (which appeared in 
these columns) the description of the earth reconquered 
by savage nature similarly introduces the noble speech in 
which the survivor declares the life of man to have been 
worth living. This in its turn is followed by another 
picture in Mr. Armstrong’s best manner : 
O blackened trunk of a tempest-ruined tree ! 
O monument to dead nobility ! 
Alone and brooding far into the night 
The figure stood in darkness on the height, 
—Lone, adamantine image, dumb and gaunt. 
The owls were loud about their ancient haunt, 


And nightingales in forests far behind 
Called to the buried passions of mankind. 


Chatto 


Alfred A. Knopf. 


Mr. Armstrong remains in the traditional line by being 
quite dignified ; and, except in one brief instance, he leaves 
humour aside. But Mrs. Susan Miles is for the most part 
humorous and almost wholly without poetic dignity. The 
use of “free verse” often achieves the second of these 
characteristics, but rarely—intentionally, at any rate—the 
first. It is probable, however, that it is the only possible 
form for Mrs. Miles’s material and temperament. Her 
matter is mostly close observation of village life, her manner 
that of a dry and sharp, but not unsympathetic, letter- 





writer or diarist ; and the breaking up of what might have 
been prose into irregular lengths enables her to make her 
small, exact points with gradations of emphasis that would 
otherwise have been impossible. Her people, seen only 
for a moment, are alive, from Miss Kinchin, who 
At one time was dreadfully poor. 
She even wrote poetry to pay her rent. 
But of that she can hardly bear to speak, 
Though the stationer was very kind 
And stuck the poems on to his window-pane 
With gelatine lozenges. 
to “the Chapel Minister from Kilsbury” who “ spilled 
jam on his waistcoat,” and of whom one unexpected remark 
is recorded : 
** People tell me,” said the chapel minister from Kilsbury, 
‘** That Time is a great healer. 
That has not been my experience, Mrs. Miles. 
No, Mrs. Miles, that has not been my experience.” 
Mrs. Miles has produced an odd and amusing book. It 
ought not to be imitated. She has imitated her own best 
jokes too often; and her method generally gives way when 
she tries to make a serious use of it. But the book is well 
worth reading. 

If Mr. Gilbert Frankau and Mr. Conrad Aiken were rolled 
into one poet they might make something between them. 
Mr. Aiken is too vague and fluent. He has read much 
French try—Samain, Merrill, Régnier, Vielé-Griffin, 
swans, lilies and lilacs—and he has one sensation—a bitter- 
sweet memory of something rather tragic, spiritually, that 
occurred on a spring or summer evening a few years ago, 
or perhaps even last year. This equipment is all very well 
as far as it goes, but it goes such a very little way. It 
enables Mr. Aiken to produce a great many pleasant lines 
such as: 

Mist goes up from the rain-steeped earth and clings 
Ghostly with lamplight among drenched maple-trees. 


And a few quite good lines such as: 

No, you are Cleopatra, fiercely young, 

Laughing upon the topmost stair of night. 
But it is not enough for a whole book ; the good effects occur 
very sparsely and the soft rhythms and the sentimental 
atmosphere grow before long cloying and monotonous, 
Mr. Frankau, on the other hand, is not a dreamer, but a 
swashbuckler of sentiment. With one exception, the pieces 
in his new book are on the old pattern—the deserter’s fate, 
heroes carousing in the author’s own special Valhalla, and 
the reformed and married hard-liver being rather maudlin 
about his wife even in The City of Fear. These are all 
written in Mr. Frankau’s familiar style, crude and vigorous, 
with rhythms reminiscent of raw, rather bad brandy. But 
the one exception, a letter in which Major Average, R.F.A., 
rebukes an artillery subaltern who has got a job on the staff 
and written a book of verses idealising war, is distinctly 
refreshing. 

Mr. John McClure is, of his kind, remarkable. On the 
paper jacket which covers his book Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
editor of the Smart Set, announces that “ here is a young 
man from Oklahoma who brings a sheaf of songs, and all 
of them are full of music and some of them match the finest 
I know.” The publisher adds the information that Mr. 
McClure is a graduate of Oklahoma University, that he is 
“a member of ‘Quo Vadis,’ the national Hobo college 
fraternity, and has *hoboed’ about two thousand miles 
in the South-west,”’ and that he has “ compiled and edited 
The Stag’s Horn-Book an anthology of verse for 
bachelors.” Few of our younger English poets, effete in 
academicism, can show such a record. We doubt whether 
all the Georgian poets—Mr. Davies excepted—have hoboed 
so much as ten miles among the lot of them. But Mr. 
McClure’s verses speak louder than his deeds or his pub- 
lisher, and we hardly know which to prefer among them. 
There is the Envoy which says that all poets 

Come to the same end, sometime die : 
Even you, even I. 

Along that shadowy way have gone 

Robert Browning and Frank Villon. 


There is also the poem beginning : 


Heinrich Heine, Heinrich Heine, 
All the trinkets I have wrought 

I will bring ye, Heinrich Heine, 
Ye beloved ccod-for-naught. 


“ec 
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But on the whole we choose for favourite the following line 
and a-half, the opening of the second in a sequence of love- 
sonnets called Lady of April : 


I had rebuked myself most reverendly 
And said: ‘* Tut! let love vanish.” 


The English language, with all its wealth of interjection, 
revives in Oklahoma an Elizabethan freshness. 


CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN 
SCOTLAND 


Report on the Physical Welfare of Mothers and Children 
(Scotland). By W. Lestre Mackenzir, Medical Member 
of the Local Government Board for Seotland. Carnegie 
Trust, Dunfermline. 

One of the most valuable services to the community 
that endowments can render—or wealthy persons sincere 
in their acceptance of the view that a private fortune is 
a public trust—is the financing and publication of exhaustive 
surveys of social and economic problems. There is nothing 
that the Carnegie Trustees could so profitably do with their 
trifle of a million or two as to dissipate the whole of it in 
effectively educating the nation, and incidentally the Local 
Authorities, Parliament and the Ministers, as to how they 
ought to lay out the three thousand million pounds a year 
that are computed to be the present national product. 
Anything that the Trustees can effect with the expenditure 
of their own money will be immeasurably less than could 
be effected by even a small improvement in the expenditure 
of the whole national income. 

The first rule for the philanthropic millionaire, individual 
or corporate, must always be never to spend a penny for 
the sake of what the penny will, by itself, effect. Still less 
for the purpose of relieving the community of any expendi- 
ture—but always to make the philanthropic outlay a 
means and an instrument for getting the desired result on a 
national scale. The man or woman who builds a hospital, 
or subscribes to one, in order merely that this little bit of 
property may succour a few sick persons, is really gratifying 
a subtle self-indulgence; and is probably (by staving off 
the making of a really adequate provision of hospitals in 
all parts of the kingdom) actually, on balance, and over a 
term of years, preventing sick persons from being properly 
treated. On the other hand, the philanthropist who pioneers 
and pays to put new discoveries into practice, who shows 
the State or the Municipality how the work can be done, 
but. refuses permanently to relieve it of its burden, and, 
especially, he who sets going the ideas, the information 
and the agitation which compel the community to do its 
duty, multiplies a hundredfold the beneficent effect of his 
expenditure. It is to Mr. Bernard Shaw that we owe the 
most inspiring statement of the way the benevolent rich 
should discharge their stewardship; and it is not an alto- 
gether fantastic extension of the same argument to ask 
whether, on these lines, the most profitable expenditure 
of the £100 or so for the use of which a millionaire is each 
day responsible would not be, on the morning on which he 
reads this page, to direct a copy of Mr. Shaw’s Socialism 
for Millionaires* to be posted to every payer of Supertax ! 

We do not know whether the Carnegie Trustees have 
read Mr. Shaw’s tract; but they have apparently caught 
one, at least, of his contagious ideas. They are impressed— 
who can fail to be ?—with the appalling waste of child- 
life, and the squalid tragedy of maternity in industrial 
penury. They do not merely relieve their consciences by 
founding, here and there, a maternity hospital and a créche 
—which is what nineteenth-century Liberalism and philan- 
thropy concurred in recommending—but they commission 
the most expert authorities to investigate the problem 
all over the kingdom ; they get up these reports in sumptuous 
style and circulate them broadcast; they set going, in 





* Socialism for Millionaires. Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 2d., post free. 


selected centres, a few model institutions, just to show to 
Town Councillors what is required ; they press everywhere 
for public imitation of these examples; in short, instead 
of merely saving a few hundred babies, they seek to set 
going what will presently save hundreds of thousands. 
This is an example of the wisest national thrift. 

The report on mothers and children in England was 
briefly noticed in Tur New Statesman of May 19th, 1917. 
But, good as was that report, it is thrown into the shade 
by the power and weight, the social breadth of view, and 
the literary charm which Dr. Leslie Mackenzie has put 
into the 630 pages of the Report on Scotland. And it is 
literally a report on Scotland, a comprehensive monograph 
in which there is subtly built up around the needs of 
mothers and children a picture of the physical welfare 
and social life of the two-thirds of all the people of Scotland 
who belong to the wage-earning, fishing or crofting classes. 
Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, indeed, conforms strictly to his 
instructions. He describes the whole life of the child, from 
“* prematernity ” to adolescence; he brings before us in 
a series of graphic surveys the industrial and social influences 
at work on the mother and the expectant mother; he 
affords us a wealth of information about the various muni- 
cipal and charitable devices for helping the infant to keep 
alive, about what is or can be done for the tuberculous or 
the cripple, about feeding and clothing, medical treatment 
and play centres. But mothers and children make up 
more than half the population, and of each part and section 
of the population. Not even the Carnegie Trustees can 
save the mothers and children without putting the social 
and economic environment of the families on a basis com- 
patible with physical welfare. It is the special excellence 
and incisiveness of Dr. Leslie Mackenzie’s report—with 
its preliminary graphic survey of the physical geography 
of the different parts of Scotland, its interesting regional 
studies of industrial and social life as a whole in thirteen 
typical districts, from the tinkers of Caithness and the Skye 
crofters to the miners of Lanark and the factory operatives 
of the Vale of Leven; with its convincing photographs, 
and especially with its cogent summary of the housing 
accommodation of the whole country—that it demonstrates 
quietly, but with irresistible foree—without ever saying 
so explicitly—that even the seemingly limited problem of 
infant mortality demands, for its adequate solution, some- 
thing like an economic revolution. Taking the most modest 
standard of what “the home” ought to be, if the babies 
are to grow up into competent citizens, it is clear that, 
as the Scottish Royal Commission on Housing has just 
reported, Scotland alone requires, straight away, three 
times as many new five-roomed cottages as Mr. Hayes 
Fisher has been able to persuade all the Local Authorities 
of England and Wales even to aspire to. It is, funda- 
mentally, the whole economic environment that is at 
fault. The babies die and the mothers are prematurely 
wrecked because we choose so to organise Our industrial 
life—as it seems, quite unnecessarily—as to permit 
nine-tenths of the wealth to continue to belong to one- 
tenth of the population, and because we allow, year 
after year, one-third of the families to consume annually 
for themselves at least two-thirds of the aggregate social 
product—leaving the two-thirds of the population with 
whom this report is primarily concerned in all essentials 
of physical well-being poor indeed. In “this constant 
struggle for a living and a life,” everywhere throughout 
Scotland, “the tale of inadequate service, of danger, of 
damage, of disease and death is nearly the same, varying 
a little in local colour, but never in substance. . . . The 
need is permanent and creates its own administrative 
instrument—the common services . . . a progressive 
and continuous organisation of the social energies, adjust- 
ing them in kind and in degree to all the phases of 
distress, disablement and disease.” The Carnegie Trustees 
have “done their bit.”” What is the Minister of Recon- 


struction doing about it ? 
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DRINK 


The Control of the Drink Trade. A Contribution to National 
Efficiency, 1915-1917. By the Rev. Henry Carrer; 
with a Preface by Lorp D’ABERNon. Longmans, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Instead of the Tavern; being a Study in Counter Attraction. 
By J. W. Harvey Trronatp and A. F. Harvey. 
P. S. King. 1s. net. 


Alcohol. Its Action on the Human Organism. 
Office. 2s. 6d. net. 


We wish that every one of the innumerable social and 
industrial experiments, to which the Government has 
been forced by the war, had the good fortune to find an 
historian as well-informed, as impartial, and as suggestive 
as Mr. Carter. Here is set forth, as a plain, unvarnished 
tale, the exact course of the Central Control Board, and 
what Lord D’Abernon and his colleagues have done to 
increase our national efficiency by regulating and restricting, 
instead of prohibiting, the traffic in alcoholic drink. Mr. 
Carter, who became a member of the Board eight months 
after its formation, is too careful a chronicler to commit 
himself dogmatically either upon the sum total of all the 
reactions of the Board’s work, or as to the policy to be 
adopted when peace comes. But he entertains no doubt 
—and we think his readers will agree with him—about 
the decisive success which the Board’s efforts have achieved ; 
he regards it as impossible to revert to the old state of 
things, and he makes it clear that, in his opinion, the nation 
will be compelled to adopt—as the Labour Party has been 
quick to put into its programme—a policy combining 
State Purchase (to get freedom of action) with Local 
Option (to secure democratic support for the limits to be 
set in each locality to the dimensions and duration of 
the sale of drink). 

Very interesting is the record of the successive experiments 
of the Central Control Board, which now governs the supply 
of alcoholic drink for thirty-eight out of the forty-one 
millions of inhabitants of Great Britain. (The still 
unrestricted areas are five exclusively rural districts in 
south-east Scotland, with northern Northumberland, north- 
east Yorkshire, an extensive “ horseshoe ” tract in the Mid- 
lands, and most of rural Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall.) 
The Board drastically curtailed the hours of sale, and 
one a stop to various injurious practices of the Trade. 

ut its constructive work has been both more important 
and more suggestive. It procured the establishment of 
more than seven hundred “ Industrial Canteens”; it 
_— up and took into its own hands the supply of drink 
at Enfield, Invergordon, Gretna, and Carlisle; it sought 
to stimulate the sale of food and light beer, in what were 
formerly mere drinking-dens ; and it set going a remarkable 
investigation into the effects of alcoholic drink, the report 
of which is separately published. No ‘“ Temperance 
Reformer ”—indeed, no one taking any interestyin one 
of the most intractable of social problems—ought to fail 
to read this fascinating record of sociological experiment, 
which is full of suggestiveness. 

The Report on the Effects of Alcohol, which has proved 
one of the most profitable of the Government’s extensive 
experiments in publishing, is perhaps of the greatest interest 
in its demonstration that we know, as yet, next to nothing 
of the total effects on the human organism of alcoholic 
drinks of the ordinary kind, taken in the proper way, of 
no more than the usual strength, and in only moderate 
quantities. The evil effects of anything more than this— 
like the remarkable results of the administration of 
relatively huge doses of pure alcohol in laboratory experi- 
ments—we are all familiar with. The scientific investigators 
to whom the Central Control Board remitted the problem 
have to leave the answer for subsequent study. 

The sociological problem, as the Central Control Board 
found, centres round the provision of alternative oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse, as well as the supply of food 
and drink. The reprint of the modest description by 
Messrs. Theobald and Harvey of what had{already been 
elsewhere attempted by way of substitute for the tavern 
fitly accompanies the records of the Board’s work. 
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Do Scientific 


Methods 
of 
Fuel Utilisation 


Pay P 


DB bi reartanshdannerhd they 

do, in every direction. 
A factory in war-time does 
not increase its annual con- 
sumption of gas from four 
million to fourteen million 


cubic feet—another from 
three million to fifteen million— 
a third from one million to forty 
million—unless there is profit in 
it for the individual firm. 


At the same time the nation 
benefits when gas is used instead 
of coal—by the decreased drain 
on its not inexhaustible coalfields, 
and by the production of dyes, 
drugs, explosives, fertilisers, and 
other valuable substances lost 
when crude coal is consumed. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Legislative Methods in the Period before 1825. By 
Ratpnx V. Hartow. Yale University Press and Humphrey 
Milford. 10s. net. 

This book will appeal primarily to Americans, but it is also of 
interest and value to anyone who cares for the study of the history and 
art of government and the growth and influence of the organs of govern- 
ment. It appears to be the result of scholarly and careful research, and 
Dr. Harlow, while strictly limiting his field and subject, has treated it 
in great detail. His purpose has been to “‘ trace the growth of the 
committee systems in the lawmaking bodies of the colonies and states 
from about 1750 to 1790, and in the federal House of Representatives 
from the beginning to 1825.” Early in his book he points out that 
the most marked difference between the House of Commons and the 
House of Representatives to-day is ‘‘ the prominence of the standing 
committee system in the latter body.”” This, however, was not always 
the case: the standing committee system was in full working in the 
seventeenth-centu ouse of Commons, and the interesting fact is 
that it died out in England and became a regular feature in the legis- 
lative system of the United States. Dr. Harlow traces its effect upon 
——_ in the United States, and shows how those effects are them- 
selves influenced and modified by the development of the party caucus. 


French Literary Studies. By T. B. Rupmose-Brown. Dublin : 
The Talbot Press; London: Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 


The worst of criticism which aspires to be a work of art in itself 
is that the critic must be a great creative artist. Professor Rudmose- 
Brown is not. These French studies of his contain too many sentences 
like this: ‘* Her pee lips spoke not only wisdom and beauty ; 
they were also a chalice wherein he drank the body and blood of his 
beloved ’’—sentences which are not of surpassing literary value in 
themselves and which do not advance our Enowinige of the subject 
of criticism. Professor Rudmose-Brown’s studies on ‘* Scéve and 
the Poetic School of Lyons ” and ‘* Poets of the Eighteenth Century ” 
are interesting, but tantalise the reader with a wish that the author 
would give us more of his erudition and less of his style. The essays 
on Ronsard and Leconte de Lisle do not tell us much that is new. 
Among more modern writers he has chosen for subjects Verlaine, Stuart 
Merrill and Viélé-Griffin. We would like, finally, to register a protest 
against his quite superfluous attack on Rimbaud, who is characterised 
as ‘* Verlaine’s evil genius, brutal, violent, sensual, in whose few 
poems, ‘d’une qualité peu commune d’infamie et de blasphéme,’ his 
unrestrained passions were expressed.” One can only recommend 
the author of this criticism to read the Illuminations and Bédteau 
Ivre, together with M. Paterne Berrichon’s biography and M. Claudel’s 
admirable essay on Rimbaud. In the light of his lite and his works 
these words appear perfectly meaningless. 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange is much more occupied with the 
Man-Power proposals than with business itself, which 

-  isnotstrange, for a goodly proportion of those men 
who are left in and about that institution come within the 
newagelimit. Stockbrokingis not usually an old man’s job ; 
under normal conditions a stockbroker by the time he 
reached the age of fifty-five or so was generally either rich 
enough to retire from active work or bankrupt. It is 
always found that uncertainty operates against business 
in investments more than bad news itself, and so long as 
the military position remains in its present state, so long 
will the Stock Exchange present a depressed appearance. 
So far as the institution itself is concerned, it is doubtful 
if it will for many years return to anything like pre-war 
activity. The majority of its members did not live on 
genuine investment business, but upon the “ punters,” 
the people who speculated for the account, and now that 
the fortnightly settlements have been abolished and trans- 
actions are carried out only for cash there is not much room 
for business of this description, and it does not look as 
though the fortnightly settlements were likely to be re- 
established. In so far, however, as it serves genuine invest- 
ment purposes, the Stock Exchange is a useful institution, 
and it is to be hoped that it will not be too severely crippled. 
In face of Sir Albert Stanley’s statement on Tuesday at the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce luncheon, that it would 
not be in the national interests for the railways and canals 
to revert to the pre-war state, the whole railway market 
has made up its mind that nationalisation is coming, but 
wonders what the terms will be. In view of the former 
attitude of the Chambers of Commerce to the question 
of nationalisation, one can merely note and marvel at 
the fact that Sir Albert Stanley’s statement was received 
with cheers. The Spanish exchange excites attention, 
the £1 now fetching only {18.15 pesetas, whereas it will 
purchase 27.18 francs. Before the war the French exchange 


was always much stronger than the Spanish. 





At the recent Shareholders’ Meeting of Barclay’s Bank, 
the Chairman, Mr. F. Craufurd Goodenough, advocated 
the principle of fixed exchanges within the Empire, pointing 
out that such a measure would stimulate trade between 
the United Kingdom and the Dominions and Colonies. 
This would not be such a startling innovation as might 
at first sight appear. We used to have heavy inland ex- 
change rates between places in the United Kingdom, and 
it is only now that internal exchange rates are being abolished 
in the United States. More is sure to be heard of the idea 
after the war, when the question of inter-Empire trade 
comes up for further consideration. Meanwhile, experience 
shows that those countries which have popularised their 
Post Office banks by allowing customers to draw cheques 
upon their accounts, and have entered into arrangements 
with the Post Offices of other countries for transfers, have 
gone a long way towards simplifying the difficulty of re- 
mittances abroad. The report of the Swiss Post Office 
for 1916, which has recently been issued, shows that out 
of a total population of less than three millions 21,000 
persons had Post Office cheque accounts, and that over 
21,000 remittances were made through the Post Office 
bank to foreign countries which have introduced the system 
of Post Office cheques, whilst 16,000 remittances were 
received from such countries. It is interesting to note 
that although Great Britain has not adopted this system 
the Swiss Bank Corporation acts as agents in London for 
the purposes of the Swiss Post Office Bank, and that over 
2,000 remittances were made in this country from Switzerland 
and 1,000 in the opposite direction, for account of the 
Swiss Post Office bank. In Italy a national exchange 
institution was established last month by the Government 
for the purpose of controlling all business in foreign exchange, 
and, by eliminating the speculative factor, to keep rates 
at a level consistent with the trade position of the country. 
The new institution has been given an absolute monopoly 
of all exchange transactions in the country, and it is managed 
by a committee composedfof leading Italian bankers and 
Government officials, whilst its staff has been constituted 
by the incorporation of the clerks formerly employed in 
the foreign exchange department of certain of the banks. 


* * * 


The Economist is not usually a supporter of Government 
management or control in industry, but in a recent issue 
it finds itself constrained to point out in connection with 
the criticism against Government control of raw materials 
that ‘‘ it may come as a surprise to those who are not directly 
interested to find that boot and shoe making companies, 
whose representatives have joined in the chorus of disap- 

roval, are making much higher profits and distributing 
arger dividends than they did before”; and then follows 
a list showing that of the twelve companies which do the 
greater part of the boot and shoe trade of the United 
Kingdom, nine have increased their dividends (some of 
them considerably, e.g., R. and J. Dick, from 5 per cent. in 
1914 to 14} per cent. in 1917, W. Abbott and Sons, from 
5 per cent. in 1914 to 17} per cent. in 1917); two, viz., 
Lennards and J. Sears and Co. (True Form Boot) remain 
unchanged at 10 per cent. and 17} per cent. respectively, 
although the available profits have increased largely ; 
and one which pays no dividend, viz. the London Shoe 
Company, has increased its net profit from £68 in 1914 
to £8,888 in 1917. It is pointed out that to counteract 
the rise in home prices the Government has introduced 
standard boots, but, according to the trade correspondent 
of the Economist, few of the retailers are ‘“ making 
any effort to push the goods, which are excellent value 
compared with some of the goods that have been selling 
of late.” Elsewhere it is stated that while retailers are 
not doing much to push the official boot, the one fact 4s 
certain that it has already brought down prices of ordinary 
lines of foot-wear to a very considerable extent. So even 
“incompetent Government management” has its uses! 

From various other quarters one hears that the Govern- 
ment boots are very good value for the money, and that 
a lead has been given to British makers by the fact that 
they have a good instep of double the average thickness 
of good solid leather, a feature that has been long wanting. 

Emi. Davies. 
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Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT ON THURSDAY, 
APRIL 18th, 1918, THEY WILL PUBLISH 


41 Proressor J. G. ADAMI'S 


Medical Contributions to 
the Study of Evolution 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
Professor ADAMI, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 
is Professor of Pathology, McGill University, 
Montreal, and Temporary Lt.-Col. Canadian 
Army Medical Corps, and this work is destined to 
become one of the classics of general biology. 


AND THAT THEY PUBLISHED 
LAST TUESDAY 





2 Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH'S New Novel 

°49 © Crown 8vo, 
The Devil’s Stairs “2°. 
3 A Second Large Impression of Mrs. VICTOR 


RICKARD'S very successful Novel 


The Light above the 
_ Cross Roads 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“An panes! interesting novel.’’"—Sphere. 
“It is a powerful & highly original story.” —Punch. 
** A really remarkable novel.” —Bookman. 





| DUCKWORTH & CO.,3 Henrietta St.,W.C.2 














THE SINGLE EYE 


By ARTHUR EDWARD GREY. 
2s. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
Critical Essays upon Education, Art, Politics, &c. It 
should prove a valuable contribution to the literature 
by which it is hoped the impending work of Social 
Reconstruction will be stimulated and guided. 


TREASURE TROVE 
Passages of Prose and Poetry. 
Chosen by G. M. GIBSON. 
2s. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 

Aims at illustrating the Life of Man in passages from 
the literature of many centuries. It takes account of the 
emotional and intellectual history of the individual and of 
those problems of education and social and political reform 

which occur in all ages. 


REUBEN and HIS WIFE’S WAR-GARDEN 
By A. S. ROE. 1s. net. Postage 1d. 

Apart from the fascinating story that runs through it, 
this booklet is eminently practical throughout, and shows 
how the owner of one particular war-garden not only 
made it pay, but realized the beneficent influence of 

gardens in general. 


DANIEL and the MACCABEES 
An Ancient Book for Modern Use. By the Rev. 
EDWYN B. HOOPER, M.A. With Foreword by 
Dr. E. L. HICKS (Lord Bishop of Lincoln). 
2s. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. met. Postage 3d. 
In this book we see the dawn of human hopes and 
the beginnings of the struggle for freedom in its contest 
with Imperial tyrannies. 


The SLAVERY of OUR TIMES 
By LEO TOLSTOY. 1s. 3d. net. Postage 2d. 
An inquiry into the nature of Governments and the 
laws concerning land, taxes, and property, and an 
indictment of the present order—or disorder. 


Complete Lists on application. 


LONDON : C. W. DANIEL, Ltd.. 3 TUDOR STREET, EC. 4. 














NOW READY. 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the April, 
1918, Quarterly Supplement (price 4d. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ENTITLED 


“INVESTMENT UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS.” 


which deals fully and frankly with the present 
position and outlook of affairs from the point of 
view of the investor, large or small. The Quarterly 
Supplements contain up-to-date details of 100 
specially selected securities, covering the whole 
available field of investment—from National War 
Bonds to Ordinary Shares in Industrial Com- 
panies—particulars of further investments con- 
sidered worthy of attention, a number of useful 
tables and hints of value to everyone concerned 
with the remunerative employment of capital. 








The Annual Volume - - - Price 1s. 
(Published in July.) 
Supplements - - - Price 
(Published January, April, and October.) 





Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers— 


The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
Investment Bankers, 57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 








Just Published, 5s.net, postage 4d. 


MARRIED LOVE 


A new contribution to the solution of Sex Difficulties. 


By Dr. MARIE STOPES. 


With a Preface by Dr. Jessie Murray, and Letters from 
PROFESSOR STARLING, F.R.S., and FATHER St. Joun, S.J. 























LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 GLIFFORD’S INN, E,C. 4 
LIST 430 NOW READY. 


BOOK Poot free on appliction, 


Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders. 
All New Copies offered at Large Discounts from Published Prices, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 








THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 1. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION of Smocks, Jerkins 
and “‘ Dalmatics’’ from Feb. 25, for a few weeks. 
































THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By Bettoc & CuesTerTon Is. net, by post Is, 3d. 
HENDERSON & CO., 66 Charing Cross Road, 
have a limited number of copies of this 
work at the published price. 
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THE 
[LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS Ltd. 


(By GuARANTEE,) 
Incorporated 1905. 
MEMBERS’ DESIGNATION—“ CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT.” 
DATES OF NEXT EXAMINATIONS. 
INTERMEDIATE Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 3rd to 5th, 1918, inclusive. 
Fryar, (SECTION I.) Monday, ate ok and Wednesday, 
June 3rd to 5 1918, inclusive. 
(SEcTION II.) Monday, Tuesday ‘and Wednesday, 
June roth to r2th, 1918, inclusive. 
For further particulars apply to 
The Secretary, ARTHUR PRIDDLE, A.C.LS., 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means 'of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED v4 THE LEAGUE. 


” 





Kinc's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N 

BATTERSEA - 111 Bridge Road, Wert } Guiterons, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 

MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, W. 

SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 

STEPNEY - 49 Church Street, Mineries, E. 


Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Mrs. Micug.t. 





LECTURES, ETC. 


IONEER PLAYERS.—SunpAy SvuBSCRIPTION PER- 

FORMANCES.—For particulars of membership apply 

Hon. Secretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President: ELLEN TERRY. Siage 
Director: EDITH CRAIG. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST mag ag Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather. L L.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepicine, and EnGinegr- 
thien =, for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
y's MEDICAL bay a Pp ehh —Students are prepared fer the Examinations 














in the above cee held by the In -=—; Seciety. Practical experience is 
gained at two large Lond Heaps .—Fer —_ -) = apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas Villas, Londen. Telephone, 3948 Park 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Werk, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Reyal Sanitary Institute. 


[ Meant WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Werkers, the Agsacinsion of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 
Londen, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureau, licensed 
County cil. The Bureau will give advice and hel te enquirers. 
A nominal fee of 2s. Dikenged to applicants who are not members, and thi 
period of three months. 











SCHOOLS. 


T=. pales ae pee GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
$ an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NAT RAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting. . Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Ceokery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Co-educatien during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The MIssES MANVILLE. 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy aad beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 


Independent study, Regular physical training. Pupils Prepared for Ss Universities. 











Full domestic ey or senior pupils and external stud s: Miss 
THEODORA CLARK and Miss K. M. Extis. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 
Prospéctus on copiicotion to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
37 Grayshott. 








ae MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


TO BE LET. 


IVE minutes from South Kensington. TO LET, FURNISHED, 
exceptionally attractive upper part, self-contained, private emtrance. bright 
outlook. Three bedrooms (two double), two sitting-rooms, bath (geyser). 

To good tenants Three Guineas per week.—Address Box 263, New STaTesmAn, 10, 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


WANTED, Companion, to help with baby boy. Unconventional 
life; lovely country. Must be well educated and possess special aaapieies 
of two of the following :—Children, housework, cooking, horses, gardenin, 
needlework. Vegetarian preferred; not essential.—Mrs. Lupton, Froxfield. : Petersfield. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of _ every 


Saeee accurately oo romptly executed. | Shorthand- 
provided. Meetin s, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. ‘Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


GHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 

taken), Correspondence and Papers kept in order, Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK and 
Miss M. HARRIS, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 


OS exterminated with BLATTIS; a Scientific Remedy 

invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by ones to the Royal 

Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins Is. 6d,, 2s. 6d., 5s. ames size to 
Hospitals 3s. 6d.). post free.—Howartus, 471, Crookemtoore Road, Sheffield 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
—MattHustan Leacug, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.!. 





























HE New STATESMAN in 

future can only be sup- 

plied by newsagents to 
customers who have ordered the 
paper in advance. Owing to 
the shortage of paper no further 
copies will be sent out “on 
sale or return.” 


Readers who have been in the 
habit of buying at different 
bookstalls are asked to place a 
definite order with their news- 
agent at once. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Tak NEw STATESMAN, — 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- | 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, | 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
vaia. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 
spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS | 
Vacant, MrEtincs, Erc., are charged at the 
rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per | 











inch. Fora series order the price is reduced. 
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